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Ecitorials 


Virgil E. Foster 


“YOU CAN’T BE CHRISTIAN ALONE?” is the theme 
of the Christian Education Week observance for 1961. 
It echoes the statement of many years ago, “No man is 
an island,’ and the assertion of the apostle Paul that 
“We are members one of another.” A Christian serves 
God as part of a fellowship of people. The emphasis of 
the observance, September 24-30, will be on education 
within the fellowship for responsible living both in and 
beyond the Christian community. 

Christian Education Week is a much-needed obsery- 
ance, for it helps all the people of the church to under- 
stand that it is the whole church that teaches, not alone 
the church school classes. Christian education classes 
cannot be effective if they do not have around them a 
vigorous, faithful Christian community in the church. 
The observation of the week also reminds the people 
outside the church, in the larger community, of the im- 
portance of Christian education for them and for the 
world. We need to do a lot more than condemn “god- 
less materialism and communism.” Unless we can bring 
up children and young people surrounded by a convinc- 
ing fellowship whose faith is in God and whose allegiance 
is to him, we are encouraging them to give their affec- 
tion to materialism. 

This emphasis on the togetherness of the Christian 
life is timely also because it stresses the responsibility of 
Christians toward their community. Enlightened Chris- 
tians want to be aware of the needs of their community 
and to help find a solution to the suffering, poverty, lost- 
ness, and evil in the community. The observance will 


LIVING is dangerous! One of the remarkable charac- 
teristics of human beings is their capacity for rapid ac- 
ceptance of danger as a normal condition of life. They 
enjoy the risk of a margin of danger, sometimes seek it. 
The ability of persons to run great risks of injury or 
death, without a moment’s hesitation, to rescue someone 
else or to serve a cause .is as inspiring as it is common. 

But this bent for dangerous living often becomes fool- 
hardy. Pedestrians cross streets against traffic warnings 
with the reckless assumption that “it can’t happen to 
me,” and “it” happens. Drivers tear down highways 
half asleep, half drunk, or just a little recklessly, and 
“it” happens. 

The article in this issue about the hot-rod club, the 
Jehus, with its emphasis on safe driving, courtesies of the 
highway, and keeping cars in top condition at all times, 
should serve to remind us of the importance of living 
safely in our dangerous world during this vacation sea- 
son. National Farm Safety Week is July 23-29. In 
Britain The Royal Society for the Prevention of Acci- 


The Christian and his communit 


give opportunity to churches to make apparent the 
concern for the community and all the people whom tl 
church should be serving. 

It is now time to be thinking of Christian Educatio 
Week and laying plans for it. In addition to the ger 
eral emphasis and theme chosen nationally, the churche 
of each community will have specific goals they want t 
achieve by working together. 

A Christian Education Week Manual is availabl 
through denominational bookstores at 35¢ each, or fror 
the Office of Publication and Distribution, NCCC, 47 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. A meditation o 
the theme, “You Can’t Be Christian Alone,” is availab! 
from the same sources at $1.75 per 100 copies. Th 
manual gives many helpful suggestions for the obser\ 
ance and for strengthening the church’s teaching ministry. 

Local newspapers and radio stations usually are gla 
to cooperate in calling attention to Christian Educatio 
Week. Many churches use this week for a speci 
emphasis on inviting all people of the community t 
church school. Some leadership education schools wi 
be opened during the week. Installation of chure 
school teachers and youth leaders will take place on Sey 
tember 24, and the services of the Christian educatio 
leaders will be recognized in other ways. ‘The selectio 
of a different theme each year gives churches an oppo! 
tunity to make a fresh use of the week. Now is th 
time for a committee to be appointed to begin plannin 
for the 1961 emphasis on “The Christian and His Com 


munity.” 
Live dangerously—and safel 


dents is sponsoring a personal responsibility campaig 
through the Commonwealth, continuing to Septembe 
30. The National Safety Council, 425 North Michiga 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois, carries on a continuot 
effort to help people react sensibly to the dangers i 
which they live. Many churches are cooperating b 
sponsoring meetings for safety education and for 01 
ganizing community efforts for safety at home and o 
the highways. Materials are available through the Nz 
tional Safety Council for use in safety education. Man 
of them lift up the moral and religious imperatives fe 
concern for the well-being of others, old and young. 

Each of us would risk his life without hesitation t 
save a drowning child. With infinitely less risk we ca 
drive safely and protect the lives of many. Christiar 
believe that persons are precious in God’s sight. Le 
this be a truly happy summer, with Christians acceptin 
the risks that are necessary for living in a world ¢ 
danger, but alert constantly to protect the safety an 
well-being of themselves and others. 


Coming in September: A feature section on Leadership Education 


Coming in October: A feature section on New Books for Church and Home 
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O ne sweltering day in August 1952, 

50,000 people in a section of New York City 

Were without electricity. 

A short circuit in an underground cable 

Sparked a series of mishaps that 

ueft five square miles of homes, hotels, hospitals, 
Offices, entirely bereft of power. 

Elevators, air-conditioners, TV sets, radios, 
.efrigerators, movie projectors stopped working. 
Dentists, drills immobilized, closed offices. 

Banks posted heavy guards, for their power-operated 
Vault doors could not be locked. 

fron lungs, vital machinery in hospitals, failed to 
jperate. Traffic snarled without the little red and 
Green lights. For twelve hours modern life of a 

City was disrupted. 

People used to depending on electricity, automatically 
To run their complicated gadgets, or do their bidding 
. the flick of a switch, did not realize their 
Dependence until their source of available power was 
Cut off. 


a~ 


‘Sometimes you and I suffer from power failure. 
‘Often we cut ourselves off from our source of spiritual 
Power but we cause our own spiritual blackouts. 
Spiritual power is never cut off from us. 

: | 
Sometimes we are too busy to stop and replenish our 

| seen power. Sometimes the grimness and 
[Frustrations of our world overwhelm us and we forget 
‘The source of our power. 

Some of us neglect our transforming experiences 

And our power circuits fail from disuse. 


y 

Our Christian faith deals with abundant replenishing 
/Power that does not get cut off. 

Our faith involves a gospel of full available power 
For daily living. 

‘Jesus withdrew to talk with his Father 

| And in solitude replenish his soul. 

'The Disciples, through him, finally found margins of 
‘Reserve power for their daily needs and experiences. 
If they had not found this, Pentecost could not have 
‘Happened. As individual disciples and followers of 
Our Lord, we too have to learn and relearn that 
‘Personal encounter with God must be at the center 
Of our lives to provide the inward reinforcement 
And assurance that adequate power 

Ts available for all personal living 

And our complex social responsibilities. 


The Bible records experiences of those 
Who tapped available power. 
‘The psalmist had it when he said: 
“Tf I take the wings of the morning and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
_ Even there thy hand shall lead me, 
_ And thy right hand shall hold me.” 
And again when he said: 
_ “The Lord is my light and my salvation; 
~ Whom shall I fear? 
_ The Lord is the strength of my life; 
_ Of whom shall I be afraid?” 
Tsaiah had it when he said: 
_ “They that wait for the Lord shall renew 
, Their strength. 
They shall mount up with wings as eagles 
They shall run and not be weary 
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They shall walk and faint not.” 

Paul had it when facing difficulties he could say: 
“Strengthened with might through his spirit in 
the inner man.” 


Our Christian faith boldly proclaims, as Dr. Fosdick 
Has often pointed out, that “Just as around our bodies 
Is a physical world from which we draw our physical 
Strength, so around our spirits is a spiritual 
Environment with which we can live in vital contact 
And from which we can draw replenishing power.” 
The message of the Christian gospel 
States in no uncertain terms that 

God is with us, 

His power is always available to us. 


When for any reason you face your own power failures 
Recall these words: 
“He who takes one step toward God 
Through doubtings dim— 
The great God comes a thousand miles 
In blazing light to him.” 
And these of Isaiah: 
“He gives power to the faint, 
And to him who has no might 
He increases strength.” 
And the words of Jesus himself: 
“But you shall receive power. 
And you shall be my witness. 
Lo, I am with you always.” 


by John B. KETCHAM 


Executive Director, Office for Councils of Churches, 
National Council of Churches 


EpirorraL Note: Members of the Association of Council 
Secretaries, including executives of city, county, state, and 
national councils of churches, will be especially glad to see 
this devotional article by John B. Ketcham. Mr. Ketcham 
has for eight years rendered a distinguished service in leading 
the morning devotions at the annual meetings of the Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Ketcham has spent his entire professional career 
in council work. While still studying at Union Theological 
Seminary he was on the staff of the Brooklyn Federation of 
Churches, and remained there until 1934, when he became 
Director of Religious Education for the Federation of Churches 
of Rochester and Monroe County, New York. In November 
1937 he joined the staff of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, which later became part of the National 
Council of Churches. He has been on the Editorial Board of 
the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL since 1937, giving excellent lead- 
ership in helping determine editorial policy. He is Executive 
Director, Office for Councils of Churches of the National 
Council of Churches. 


FEATURE SECTION 


An informal report on the 


White House Conference on Agins 


PEOPLE in many parts of the world have had a 
surprising lengthening of life span, which gives prom- 
ise in the United States of reaching eighty-two years 
or more before the turn of the century. The rapidly 
increasing number of persons in the older group has 
caused problems of so serious a nature that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, through an Act of Congress, 
called for a National Conference on Aging. 

Planning for the Conference was done with full rec- 
ognition that the most effective work in meeting prob- 
lems of the aging is done in local communities. The 
community is already a part of the older person’s life, 
just as he is a part of the community. It is up to the 
community to recognize the needs of its older citizens 
and make an effort to meet them in ways best suited 
to the individuals and their capacities. 

The law authorizing the White House Conference 
on Aging declared that the Government should work 
jointly with the states and their citizens in developing 
recommendations and plans of action that will serve 
the purpose of: 


1. Assuring middle-aged and older persons equa 
opportunity with others to engage in gainful employ 
ment which they are capable of performing, thereb 
gaining for our economy the benefits of their skill: 
experience, and productive capacities. 


2. Enabling retired persons to enjoy income suff 
cient for health and for participation in family ani 
community life as self-respecting citizens. 


3. Providing housing suited to the needs of olde 
persons and at prices they can afford to pay. 


4, Assisting middle-aged and older persons to mak 
preparation, develop skills and interests, and find s¢ 
cial contacts which will make the gift of added yea 
of life a period of reward and satisfaction and avoi 
unnecessary social costs of premature deterioratio 


and disability. 


5. Stepping up research designed to relieve ol 
age of its burden of sickness, mental breakdown, an 
social ostracism, 


What happened at the Conference 


by John W. COOK Editor, Mature Years, Methodist Board of Education, Nashville, Tennesse: 


\X ASHINGTON, D. C., was 


charged with excitement. It was the 
week before the inauguration of 
President Kennedy, and the whole 
city was in the middle of preparations. 
Viewing stands were being built, 
bunting was being draped on build- 
ings along the parade route. Hotels 
were requiring guests to sign state- 
ments that they would not remain 
through the inauguration festivities. 

Taxi drivers talked of nothing else. 
Some were happy, anticipating many 
fares. Others were unhappy, saying 
there was no money to be made dur- 
ing a parade. One driver told me he 
had been hired to drive the limousine 
of a dignitary. 
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With all the anticipation, it seemed 
that nothing short of catastrophe 
could happen in Washington to dis- 
tract attention from the inauguration. 
And yet something did happen. It 
was the White House Conference on 
Aging held January 9-12. Newspa- 
pers across the country carried run- 
ning accounts of this important con- 
ference. 

The nation had been aware of the 
aging population. But in the 1960 
presidential election the needs and 
desires of the 16,000,000 people over 
sixty-five years of age were brought 
into focus. Here was a host of souls 
to be reckoned with. 


The states participated in study 


With the election still fresh in thei 
minds, the citizens of our countr 
read with interest the accounts of th 
White House Conference on Aging 
There had been other White Hous 
Conferences—on children and youth 
on family life—but this was the fir: 
on aging. Detailed planning had gon 
into this conference. In Septembe 
1958, Public Law 85-908 authorize 
President Eisenhower to call the cor 
ference and designated the Secretar 
of Health, Education, and Welfare t 
plan and conduct it. Other federz 
departments and agencies were calle 
upon to help. Especially valuabl 
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| 
‘ere the services of persons on the 
‘ederal Council on Aging (represent- 
ag Treasury, Agriculture, Com- 
jexce, Labor, Veterans Administra- 
‘on, Housing, Home Finance Agency 
nd others). National planning con- 
erences were set up. 

| It was decided that states partici- 
lating in the White House Confer- 
ice on Aging could receive federal 
d if they met certain requirements. 
The states and territories were to 
old state and regional conferences 
nd send on to the federal agencies 
weir findings and recommendations. 
The purpose of the White House 
Jonference on Aging was (1) using 
ne findings and recommendations of 
ie states and territories as a basis, to 
pell out virtually all the needs and 
woblems of the 50 million Americans 
vyho are 45 and older, especially in 
he fields of health, income, employ- 
nent, housing, family life, cae free- 
ime activities; and (2) to formulate 
eneral policies and recommend spe- 
ific actions to meet those needs. 


nl 
t 


ork was done by sections 


Ci 


The section on religion, which I 
ittended, leaned heavily on general 
olicies and made few recommenda- 
ions for specific action. The reasons 
or this are clear. In the first place, 


y. S. Bureau HEW 


we kept in mind at all times the sepa- 


ration_of church and state... Too, our. 


section was made up of representa- 
tives of the three principal religious 
groups in our nation—Roman Cath- 
olics, Protestants, and Jews; therefore 
most of the recommendations were. in 
the realm of attitudes rather than 
specific actions. 

There were twenty sections that 
covered the major subject areas such 
as population trends, income mainte- 
nance, the impact of inflation on re- 
tired persons, employment security 
and retirement, and health and medi- 
cal care. All sections were divided 
into workgroups. The duties of the 
workgroups included a review of all 
pertinent recommendations from the 
states, identification of issues, and for- 
mulation of tentative recommenda- 
tions. 

The recommendations or state- 
ments growing out of the three work- 
groups in the section on religion were 
collated and fused into a policy state- 
ment. Then the entire section went 
over the policy statement word by 
word. There was provision for a 
minority report, but the section was 
in sufficient harmony and agreement 
that no minority report was called 
for. ‘The section itself adopted the 
statement. It was read to the entire 
conference in plenary session, but as 
was true with policy statements from 


There were twenty sections that covered the major subject areas, and these were 


livided into workgroups. 


The section shown here was the one on social services. 


all sections, the plenary session simply 


—received_the-xeport: 


The aging are individuals 


The policy statement of the section 
on religion emphasized the worth and 
dignity of all human life. “Religion’s 
concern with human dignity at every 
stage in the span of life derives from 
the fact that each individual is cre- 
ated in the image of God. As a con- 
sequence, religion seeks to build a liv- 
ing fellowship of believers in which 
the aging find and share true benefits 
of being a part of the household of 
Goda 

“Within the life of the congrega- 
tion each older person should be 
treated as an individual. Each is en- 
titled to responsible membership 
within the religious fellowship. Any 
attitude on the part of the congrega- 
tion that hinders the exercise of this 
right must be regarded as a contra- 
diction of religious teaching.” 

It was recognized that persons in 
the religious fellowship play many 
roles. A person may be a “worship- 
per, learner, teacher, counselor, leader 
or elder, volunteer aide, and member 
in congregation organizations.” The 
section affirmed the importance of all 
these roles and deplored the fact that 
older persons are often placed at a 
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Loneliness is devastating to older people and is the greatest cause of emotional and 
mental disorders. Church volunteers can give them attention, companionship, and love. 


Edward Wallowitch 


disadvantage when some of the roles 
are overemphasized and others under- 
emphasized. 

Although there was a section on 
family life, the section on religion 
felt it must register its concern at this 
point: “We underline the obligation 
of religious groups to instill as an es- 
sential of sound family life an atti- 
tude of respect for the individuality 
and intrinsic importance of each 
aging member. Thus, while both the 
family and congregation will feel di- 
rect responsibility to provide special 
services, educational materials, and 
programs for the aging, every effort 
should be made to see that these do 
not involve an unnecessary separation 
from the main stream of familial or 
congregational life.” 

The outreach of the church was 
emphasized by this sentence: “It is 
urged also that all congregations 
make their services available to non- 
members.” 

The use of TV, radio, recordings, 
drama, and other media was sug- 
gested not only for pointing up the 
role of religion in the life of the 
older adult, but also for bringing 
about changes of attitudes toward 
older persons and aging itself. 


Cooperation is essential 


The policy statement urged that 
religious bodies not isolate themselves 
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but cooperate “with every segment of 
the community: business, labor, edu- 
cation, government, the professions, 
and voluntary citizen groups. Effort 
should be made to insure that all 
necessary facilities and- services are 
available to help individuals to ad- 
just to the new circumstances in 
which they find themselves with the 
approach of old age.” 

More important than the policy 
statement itself was the cooperative 
spirit that produced the statement. 
A background paper on religion and 
aging had been written by a Roman 
Catholic, a Protestant, and a Jew. 
The paper is a basic document that 
sets down the major common tenets 
of the historic traditions of these three 
religious groups. It was read care- 
fully by the delegates before the con- 
ference convened, and was referred 
to time and again in the workgroups. 

In the meetings of the section on 
religion the spirit of cooperation was 
even more evident than in the back- 
ground paper. Nobody tried to grind 
his particular axe. Nobody tried to 
force his views on another. Here was 
a group of concerned persons work- 
ing on a common problem. 

The White House Conference on 
Aging was a “layman’s” conference. 
It was planned that way from the 
beginning. The number of delegates 
who were “professional” workers with 
the aging was consciously kept under 


the number of delegates of a no 
professional status. The clergy 

the three main faiths was rep 
sented, and some of the laymen we 
religious social workers, denomin 
tional representatives, or delega 
from various orders. Other laym 
were presenting their local congreg' 
tions. 3 


Action must take place locally 


Theresults of such a delegatic 
have been what the planners ha 
hoped. Many ordinary citizens hay 
become aware of some of the prol 
lems of aging. This was especial 
true in the section on religion. Mar 
delegates testified that the concern « 
the states and the federal governmer 
had sparked an interest in the agir 
in local communities. Congregatio1 
that had been satisfied with a meag 
program for older persons now b 
gan to think seriously about the 
obligations to these members. 

One workgroup member said _ th: 
in her local suburban church rf 
thought had been given the problen 
(and privileges) of aging. ‘TI 
church members had always thoug] 
of themselves as a church of your 
adults. Then the truth dawned th: 
the persons in that congergation wel 
getting older. Now plans are afo 
for a study group on preparation fe 
retirement. Other incidents coul 
be cited that came as direct resul 
of preparation for the White Hou 
Conference. 

But now that the conference 
over, what good will come of it 
We are more concerned with tl 
local congregations than with tl 
higher echelons, but often what ha] 
pens in the local community 
sparked by national action. For ui 
stance, The Methodist Church hi: 
called for a meeting of personn 
from the Board of Hospitals an 
Homes, the Board of Education, an 
the Board of Christian Social Cot 
cerns to make definite plans for 
follow-up program. This meetir 
will make use of the findings an 
recommendations of all the sectior 
of the White House Conference o 
Aging in building a program that wi 
ultimately reach every local churcl 
Other denominations and _ religiot 
bodies are holding similar meeting 
No group will come out with a pi 
plan giving all the answers, howeve 
since the needs of individuals are m« 
individually. 

Part of the answer to the ir 
evitable consequences of aging is th 
forming of older adult groups withi 
congregations. In some places cor 
gregations of several denominatior 
have cooperated in forming a grou] 
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ersons are learning that if they can 
| 4 together on friendly terms, they 
an worship together, thus making 
ae older adult organization more 
jan a mere social club. 
| It is a new day for the aging. 
Vashington has tried its best to get 
| 3 to normal after the White 
Touse Conference on Aging and the 
fauguration. But the results of the 
‘onference have been carried over 
to the new administration. Persons 
Il over the country have taken a 
lew interest in the aging. Reper- 
jussions have been felt beyond the 
orders of the United States. (There 
ere observers from several coun- 
iries. ) 
Programs started as a result of 
he first White House Conference on 
Aging will become the groundwork 
md structure on which the next 
conference will be built. There will 
be another conference because citi- 
zens are interested in helping older 
adults cope with their problems, take 
idvantage of their opportunities, and 
make their full contribution by living 
all of their lives. 


= 
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let's put the findings to work 


ie DECADE of the nineteen 
fifties will be remembered for an up- 
swing of interest in older people. 
Attention used to be focused on chil- 
dren as the underprivileged group 
in our population. Today the under- 
privileged are the senior citizens, the 


men and women sixty-five years of 


age and over. 
The problem of age itself is not 
new; nor is the question of assimilat-+ 
ing a few individuals of advanced 
age into a youthful society. It has 
now become imperative to accommo- 
Jate our present society to the needs 
of a large and ever-growing propor- 
ion of our population. It seemed 
urgent to Congress and to the plan- 
ners of the first White House Con- 
erence on Aging that every possible 
*ffort be made to create a social, 
sconomic, and health climate that 
will permit older citizens to be a re- 
spected, self-determined group as 
ong as they are able, and not to be 
gushed aside as useless members of 
society. 

To this end, each of the states en- 
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tered into pre-conference study of 
problems of the aged, the resources 
available, and the gaps in the services. 
Much work went into the studies. 
Each state called a citizen’s confer- 
ence to evaluate the evidence and to 
make pertinent recommendations to 
meet the needs in that state. The 
fifty state reports plus those of the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia were 
summarized to. make up the back- 
ground material for the delegates to 
consider at the White House Con- 
ference on Aging. ‘This, therefore, 
was truly a grass-roots conference, 
involving thousands of persons across 
the country in pre-conference study 
and preparation. It also served to 
highlight the problems of older peo- 
ple and publicize them and recom- 


to arouse 


mendations for solutions, 
interest, and to change attitudes to- 
ward older people and by older peo- 
ple toward themselves. 

This change in attitudes was due 
in no small measure to the efforts of 
national voluntary organizations and 
church groups who used their official 
publications to combat the stereo- 
types of older people by giving fac- 
tual data and encouraging their mem- 
bers to take part in local study of 
needs. This was one of the most sig- 
nificant contributions in preparation 
for the conference. 

In spite of this it is surprising how 
many churches have not considered 
the needs of their older members. 
Many persons do not even like to 
hear the word “aging,’ and close 
ears and minds to any facts or im- 
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plications of need for planning for 
their own future. I have talked to 
many such groups and have watched 
the implacable: look that sometimes 
comes over their faces when any topic 
related to aging is announced. I 
sometimes think they are laboring 
under the delusion that if they never 
think about aging, or mention the 
word, it will go away and never re- 
turn. There is need for people to 
realize that everybody is aging; their 
proud boast should be, “There with 
the grace of God, go I.” 

The most acute problems faced by 
older people essentially relate to in- 
come, to physical and mental health, 
and to housing; the other problems 
stem from these. The needs of older 
people are different only in degree 
from problems of younger citizens. 
Yet these differences are extremely 
important because the proportion of 
older people is rismg. They are im- 
portant because the aged are less 
able physically and financially to 
solve their own problems. They are 
important because the needs of senior 
citizens increase as their health and 
resources decline. They are impor- 
tant because changing patterns of life 
have shifted more of the responsibility 
for finding solutions to the commu- 
nity at large. 

Financial and emotional insecurity, 
ill health, loneliness, unsatisfactory 
living arrangements—some or all of 
which plague many older people, 
whether rich or poor—present a 
serious challenge to society. Needs, 
of course, are not confined to any 
age or economic bracket. Financial 
problems are, nevertheless, basic and 
extensive among older persons. The 
lack of sufficient funds and fear for 
the future are responsible for many 
of the other problems that face older 
persons. Even those who are eco- 
nomically secure worry about losing 
their money and becoming dependent 
upon family and relatives. Often 
they see their savings disappearing 
as a result of long periods of illness. 


Physical and mental health 
problems 


A well-documented report just re- 
leased by the Joint Information Serv- 
ice of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation and the National Association 
for Mental Health states that the 
nation’s mental asylums have become 
a “repository” for unwanted or 
bothersome oldsters, many of whom 
need very little psychiatric care and 
could find it readily available outside. 
This report, based on a survey of 196 
state mental hospitals, also gives the 
professional opinions of hospital ad- 
ministrators, who admitted that the 
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Social security helps, but at least half 
of the older people do not have enough 
income for living at a decent standard. 


Devaney = 


majority of the elderly patients could 
be cared for outside the hospital, but 
that this would necessitate an expan- 
sion of other facilities including 
homes for the aged, nursing and 
county homes, foster homes, and day- 
care programs. They also agreed 
that preventive measures such as 
counseling services, social clubs, and 
employment services could cut down 
on admission of older patients to 
state hospitals. 

The report stressed community re- 


sponsibility but, curiously enough, did 


not mention the responsibility of sons, 
daughters, and other relatives either 
to care for or to provide care for 
their older relatives at home or in a 
more homelike environment than a 
mental hospital. There is much evi- 
dence to prove that a large percentage 
of the persons who have been aban- 
doned by their families, cast off and 
forgotten by society, can be rehabili- 
tated and made active members of 
their communities if given a little 
attention, companionship, and love. 
Many volunteer programs of churches 
and organizations are built around 
this premise. Volunteers are con- 
stantly rediscovering that loneliness 
is devastating to older people. and is 
the greatest cause of emotional and 
mental disorders. 

Members of churches have a great 
opportunity to help. They must re- 
member, however, that not all lonely 
old people are in mental institutions. 
They are buried alive in back bed- 
rooms in the homes of relatives, or in 
the hundreds of uncomfortable, cheap 
rooms in which they are obliged to 
live because they cannot afford any- 
thing better. There may be day after 


day of boring hours when they 
no one to talk to and nothing to 
They are rich in time but do 
know how to spend it—they ha: 
nothing to do and nowhere to 
Churches, agencies, and organizatior 
have a challenging responsibility fo 
helping them. 

Instead of letting people think tha 
they have come to the end of thi 
road and there is nothing left fo) 
them to do but wait for death, we 
should encourage them to be a par 
of the living. Yet older people, like 
all others, need to have a sense 0 
their own worth and a lively curiosity 
and expectancy about tomorrow 
The church needs to learn to use 
the abilities of older men and womer 
and to encourage them to find oppor. 
tunities for continued effectivenes: 
in the local church and in the com 
munity. : 


Inadequate incomes 


The second major problem for ai 
least half the older people is main 
taining a decent, independent stand. 
ard of living on incomes below o1 
barely at subsistence level. We ex 
pect older people to try to be re. 
sponsible for their own economic sup 
port in their later years. The mos 
satisfactory way of self-support i: 
continued employment as long as one 
is able to work. With the trenc 
toward compulsory retirement ai 
sixty-five and with ten to twenty 
more years to look forward to, some 
drastic legislative changes as well a: 
changes in attitude of employers ar 
necessary. Although legislation is it 
progress and changes in attitudes are 
being made, there is still much to be 
done. The present ceiling of $1206 
in private earnings for anyone col. 
lecting social security is totally inade. 
quate for the older citizen, and effort: 
to change this law are now in process 
Citizens can help in this important 
area by writing their congressmar 
and urging action. 


Proper housing 


The third major problem is the 
inadequacy of housing for older peo- 
ple at prices they can afford to pay 
Social planners should work more 
closely with physical planners to be 
sure that the housing available i: 
suitable to meet the needs of olde: 
citizens. The section on housing at 
the White House Conference or 
Aging gave some important recom. 
mendations which every community 
large or small, will do well to con- 
sider. The delegates recommended 
“That housing be distributed through 
the community in such a way that 
individuals in their old age may re- 
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din contacts with younger relatives 
ind friends, and that they may re- 
jain a part of the total community— 
§ citizens and contributors thereto. 
|.. That, since the housing needs 
f the elderly are so great; and since 
1 addition to housing older indi- 
iduals require multiple services. to 
itisfy their social, recreational, and 
ealth needs . . . community centers 
hould be established to direct the 
lesire of old people to continue to 
jarticipate in community life, to 
urnish stimuli for new interests and 
ecupations, to provide aid in areas 
if personal needs, and to provide a 
entral referral station.” 

_It has also been discovered that 
Retirement Villages” and homes for 
he aged are much more attractive if 
hey are accessible to basic commu- 
lity resources of all kinds, so that 
der persons can keep in the stream 
yf community life. 


Leisure-time opportunities 


"Leisure and the use of leisure time 
s not understood in our society that 
as been built on a work concept. 
Many older people have never had 
eisure time, and they regard play 
as something for children, not adults. 
The policy statement of Section 12 
~ the White House Conference de- 
cribes recreation as follows: ‘Rec- 
‘eation is a basic human need. ‘To- 
ether with work, education, and 
eligion, it makes up the full life.” 
Pre-conference studies made clear 
hat leisure is being seen as the oppor- 
unity to cultivate a wide range of 
ndividual interests in order to give 
yreater meaning to the total life ex- 
erience. This concept of leisure 
mplies a much broader definition 
han the one commonly associated 
with the term “recreation.” Free-time 
ictivities include expression in and 
ippreciation of all the arts and crafts; 
ports, play, and games; informative 
ictivities in the widest possible vari- 
ty; travel; education for its own 
ake; volunteer community service; 
ind acceptance of responsible citizen 
‘oles. 


Implications for the churches 


Some of the recommendations of 
section 12 have such implication for 
hurches and community groups that 
hey bear quoting for thoughtful con- 
ideration: 

“Tt is recommended that: Empha- 
is be placed on the need for greatly 
xtended programs with a_ broad 
ange of activities sponsored by pub- 
ic agencies, civic organizations, serv- 
ce clubs, churches, men’s and wom- 
n’s groups, voluntary welfare or- 
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Many older persons either cannot or do not wish to live with their relatives, but it 
is important that they be recognized as persons of worth within the family circle. 


Ray Shaw 
ganizations, educational institutions, 
libraries, hospitals, nursing homes, 


homes for the aged, and other institu- 
tions with old-age residents. Such 
programs should include day centers, 
clubs, social and cultural activities, 
outings, travel, camping, library serv- 
ices, 
volunteer service by older people to 
their contemporaries and other age 
groups, active participation in com- 
munity affairs, central counseling, re- 
ferral and information services. They 
should be available to older persons 
of all socio-economic groups. 

“Opportunities for recreation, vol- 
untary service, and citizenship par- 
ticipation now current or that will be 
established be available to all aging 
persons through free choice regard- 
less of economic status, race, creed, 
or national origin. 

“Older persons be assisted in re- 
taining contacts with younger groups. 
Some programs are more appropriate 
when they include several age groups, 
while in other instances they may be 
best conducted for the aging alone. 

‘“Family-centered projects, in which 
older persons may help to plan and 
implement the programs, be encour- 


informal education programs; 


aged, and more be done to seek and 
assist older persons living in their 
homes to use their leisure more ad- 
vantageously. 

“More free-time activities be di- 
rected toward the special needs of 
the ill and handicapped, whether 
institutionalized or homebound. 

“Aging persons and representatives 
of aging persons be encouraged, and 
that opportunities be open to them, 
to participate in the planning, imple- 
mentation, and administration of all 
recreational voluntary services and 
community participation programs. 
The process of program development 
and evaluation and the inclusion of 
creative participation by individuals 
are to be considered a part of the 
recreation program. 

“In the concept of adequate in- 
come, recreation be recognized as a 
basic human need and that sufficient 
income be provided to permit older 
people to participate in recreation.” 


The significance of religion 


It was generally agreed that the 
(Continued on page 33) 
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A YEAR AGO Dr. Paul 
R. Woudenberg, minister of inner- 
city Echo Park Methodist Church in 
Los Angeles, had his full quota of 
neighborhood young people who were 
too busy tinkering on old jalopies or 
burning up the streets in their hot- 
rods to take any interest in church 
activities. 

With six million teen-age drivers 
licensed in America today, half a mil- 
lion of them actual or potential hot- 
rodders, his problem was not unusual. 

But what he did about it was. He 
started a church-sponsored car club 
and began demonstrating that former 
hot-rod rebels can become a credit to 
themselves, their community, and 
their church—if given the proper 
guidance. 

Young Dr. Woudenberg is a car 
enthusiast himself. He owns five, 
ranging from a 1928 Ford roadster to 
a 1938 Bentley which he brought 
home from England. He realizes that 
the hot-rod bug digs deep. Properly 
guided, it grows into a useful sport, 
hobby, and avocation for some boys, 
helping them acquire valuable me- 
chanical and engineering skills. But 
it can absorb others until they have 
little time left for school studies or 
sports, and none for church activities. 
Still other boys regard a_hot-rod 
exactly as they regard a cigarette—a 
symbol of emancipation from adult 
authority. 
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Dr. Woudenberg with about 


In 1960 national statistics showed 
that one out of eight teen-age drivers 
was involved in 11.5 percent of all 
fatal traffic accidents; 73 percent of 
teen-age car owners failed in their 
school studies; and teen-age drivers 
numbered high on the list of juvenile 
delinquents. Studies made by the 
National Journal of Education in 
1960 pointed to the cause: many 
teen-age boys used the automobile pri- 
marily as an emotional outlet to bring 
a satisfaction they were not getting 
elsewhere—and to show their mascu- 
linity and power. 

To Dr. Woudenberg these socio- 
logical factors presented challenging 
implications. In addition to point- 
ing up the technical problem of 
youth driver education, they also re- 
vealed an opportunity for the church. 
If the church could reach these young 
people through a car club, the more 
serious ones might need only a little 
encouragement to become active in 
other church youth groups. At the 
same time the church could help cut 
down on juvenile delinquency by tak- 
ing potential car-club “gang” mem- 
bers off the streets and putting them 
into a wholesome, constructive en- 
vironment to pursue their hobby. 

Dr. Woudenberg knew that two 
important things were needed: (1) 
a garage for the boys to work in, and 
(2) competent technical advice on 
automobile problems by an adult who 


half of the Jehus and their automobiles 


liked boys enough to keep his eye 
and ears open and then to supply an 
swers to emotional hungers. 

The adviser was important beyon 
all else. He must comfort those wh 
suffered from deep feelings of alone 
ness, encourage those who were meet 
ing defeat at school and at home, an 
be casual but understanding wit 
those who would interpret even th 
most sympathetic overture from th 
church as a threat to their “adult 
ness.” 


Youth group members plan and lea 


Dr. Woudenberg began the experi 
ment by tackling the adviser’s jo 
himself, and then by calling on th 
boys in the youth group of the chure! 
to play a major role in planning th 
club activities and bringing in non 
member hot-rod friends. In Jun 
1959, with the help of adult member: 
they secured the use of an empt 
garage in a nearby commercial neigh 
borhood. They named the club “Th 
Jehus,” after the Old Testament kin 
of Israel. (II Kings 9:20: “And th 
driving is like the driving of Jehu th 
son of Nimshi; for he drives fur: 
ously.”’) 

Rules were simple. Membershi 
was by invitation from the presen 
members of the church youth grou 
Boys needed only a driver’s licens 
and membership fee of $5, $3 c 
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yhich paid for the aluminum “Jehu” 
lub plaque, which showed a souped- 
p engine pulling an ancient chariot. 
The other $2 went into the club’s 
eneral fund. After that the boys 
aid 50¢ each month as garage fee. 
Four or five came the first week. 
Nithin the next two weeks attend- 
nce had jumped to twenty-four, and 
Jr. Woudenberg comments, “We 
ould have accommodated fifty if 
ved had space enough.” 

They met every Wednesday night. 
fhey brought their own _ tools, 
lanned their own work, and gov- 
med themselves. There was no 
preaching,” no “soft soap,” no lec- 
ures on morals or membership. 
But there were plenty of oppor- 
unities for lively discussion. The 
joys talked about themselves, aired 
heir troubles, and voiced their griev- 
mces to each other. Many times 
hey solved these problems among 
hemselves. Dr. Woudenberg says, 


Whether church members or not, 
een-agers are going through similar 
ituations. They speak the same lan- 
uage. 


Sometimes they can get 
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through to a companion faster than 
the most understanding adult.” 


Results show value of program 


Newcomers first consulted Dr. 
Woudenberg mainly because they re- 
spected his advice on the best way to 
locate mechanical trouble they could 
not diagnose on the spot. But as the 
weeks passed, he saw more satisfying 
results. Troubled youths, unsolicited, 
began bringing their personal prob- 
lems to his church study. The feel- 
ing of fellowship the club had created 
had built their confidence in the 
church enough to put them in a 
frame of mind for religious guidance. 

The other boys gained too as they 
gradually learned to observe safety 
rules and human values in driving. 
They began to curb their speed. 
They drove carefully, not “furiously.” 
They started their own “Good Sa- 
maritan” program of helping stranded 
motorists on the highway. 

The fact that lecturing duties took 
more and more of Dr. Woudenberg’s 
time proved another advantage—it 


left responsibility for many of the 
club’s activities in the hands of its 
young members. The club flourished. 

In less than a year the Jehus were 
exhibiting and winning honors at na- 
tional hot-rod and custom-car shows. 
They had affiliated, under church 
sponsorship, with the NHRA, one 
of America’s leading hot-rod asso- 
ciations, whose slogan is “Dedicated 
to Safety.” They had gained national 
publicity and good will for the church 
in newspapers and magazines. 

Even the most recalcitrant hot- 
rodders’ behavior improved. Though 
they did not express their gratitude 
openly, as time went on they ap- 
peared at the church more often, of- 
fering to help fix a mechanical break- 
down or run an errand if someone 
was in a hurry. 

Significantly, few members dropped 
out. If they outgrew their interest in 
hot-rods they moved on to the 
church’s other activities. In some 
cases they became active church 
members. 

But Dr. Woudenberg does not con- 

(Continued on page 33) 


The Jehus met every Wednesday night 
and worked on their cars. They planned 
the work and governed themselves. 
There was no “preaching” but there 
were plenty of opportunities for lively 
discussion about many things. They 
drove carefully and started a “Good Sa- 
maritan” program of helping motorists. 
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Kindergarten,’ Presbyterian School of Christian Education 


Masy CHURCHES sponsor or 
would like to sponsor weekday kin- 
dergartens or nursery schools, but 
have a hard time finding qualified 
teachers. Fortunately, there are a 
number of opportunities for preschool 
teachers to get special training that 
will help them in this work. Before 
describing some of these opportuni- 
ties, however, let us consider some of 
the things involved in the role of the 
preschool teacher to see why training 
is necessary and important. 

“A teacher is a lady with a lot of 
children,” said a five-year-old. Just 
having a lot of children, though, does 
not make a teacher, nor do an ideal 
buildmg and approved equipment. 
Unless the teacher understands the 


Rhythmic 
movement 
releases ten- 
sions and 
allows children 
to express 
their 

emotions 

with their 
whole bodies. 
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weekday church 
kindergarten. 


children’s needs and knows how to 
meet them, the essence of the school 
is lost. What happens to children 
and teacher as they live together in 
the school environment is the impor- 
tant thing. 


A teacher must understand children 


A schoolroom is a human relations 
laboratory. Interaction among per- 
sons is constantly taking place, tests 
in relations tried, values weighed, 
and learning acquired. Children of 
nursery and kindergarten age are just 
beginning to recognize themselves as 
persons and to learn to live with 
themselves and others. It takes abil- 


ity, love, study, and preparation to 


guide them in these early stages o 
development. 

The teacher must seek to under 
stand the struggle going on withn 
each individual in the group. Hi 
understanding and acceptance of eac! 
child will influence greatly what hap 
pens to individuals and to the group 
Is the teacher determined to mak 
the child into what he thinks th 
child should be, or is he willing t 
help the child in his struggle to un 
fold hisyown personality? To do th 
latter, the teacher must be a matur 
person; he must not only understam 
the stages of human development bu 
also sense the importance of the in 
dividual and the special needs of eacl 
child.. This requires the know-hoy 
that comes from study and practice 

Preparation does not in itself guar 
antee success in teaching. Th 
teacher must have a special liking fo 
and interest in the calling. He mus 
be_ willing to give of himself, to con 
tinue™to study, and to be receptive t 
new ideas and changes when they ar 
found useful. However, one does no 
teach successfully without prepara 
tion, constant study, and evaluation 
For most of us this calls for adequat 
preparation before teaching, stud 
and guidance while teaching, and re 
fresher courses along the way. Re 
search and studies are constantl 
opening up valuable new fields o 
thought with which the teacher mus 
be acquainted. 

The teacher is a controlling facto 
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Spiritual growth can take place in everyday experiences. 


} 
as he develops the curriculum. He 
must know what program the class 
1eeds, the best way to present it, what 
he children are ready to learn, and 
at what rate to proceed. The unpre- 
dared teacher often creates pressures 
m children by introducing too many 
ictivities, by pushing children beyond 
heir capacities. On the other hand, 
he teacher might encourage laziness 
n the children by not planning a 
thallenging program for them. One 
nust understand children, their vari- 
mus stages of development, and their 
yackground and interests to know the 
est way of introducing curriculum 
ontent. 


\ teacher fosters spiritual growth 


The teacher in the church-spon- 
ored school must be deeply con- 
erned with the spiritual needs and 
rowth of each individual. Many 
yersons believe that more spiritual 
rowth can take place in children’s 
veryday experiences than in periods 
ff formal religious instruction. How 
o sense the spiritual needs in these 
xperiences, how to help children in- 
erpret what happens to them, what 
xperiences to plan for—all this calls 
or prepared leadership. 

The kind of questions the children 
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To sense the children’s 
spiritual needs and plan for fruitful experiences calls for trained leadership. 


ask, or the absence of questions, indi- 
cates something about the climate of 
the schoolroom. Knowing when or 
how to answer questions takes 
thought and study. Often teachers 
must answer questions or comment 
upon remarks immediately, without 
time for consideration or for looking 
up answers. ‘The teacher needs to 
build up a reservoir of resources upon 
which he can draw at all times. A 
teacher’s experience with five-year- 
old Darrell illustrates this need. 

As the kindergarten group walked 
in front of the church, Darrell looked 
up at the big stained-glass window 
over the door, the figure dimly out- 
lined against the dark interior. “God 
has turned his face away from us,” 
he remarked. ‘The teacher had to 
comment on this immediately. “You 
know, Darrell, we've seen that win- 
dow from the inside. There you can 
see his face.” (At this point the 
teacher did not confuse Darrell fur- 
ther by telling him the figure por- 
trayed was. Jesus. That could come 
later.) She went on, “God never 
turns his face away from us.” Dar- 
rell asked, “Can we go inside and see 
the picture?” They did go inside, 
and saw the features clearly as the 
light shone through the window. No 
words were spoken, but the smile on 


Darrell’s face showed that the experi- 
ence was a good one for him. 


A church should employ well- 
qualified teachers to work with pre- 
school children in weekday schools. 
Most states that have adopted stand- 
ards for preschool groups require the 
teachers to have the same certification 
as elementary teachers. The degree 
required for preschool teachers must 
include special courses in early child- 
hood education, or such courses must 
be added later. In addition to these 
qualifications the church should seek 
a teacher with good Christian back- 
ground, a growing Christian faith, 
and an understanding of the distinc- 
tive contributions of the church- 
sponsored school to the Christian nur- 
ture of children. 


Training is available 


Because of the great need for pre- 
school education and the difficulty of 
obtaining teachers, some churches 
have staffed their schools with teach- 
ers who do not meet the standards. 
Several denominations, recognizing 
this problem, are beginning to pro- 
vide in-service training as well as 
training for those wishing to specialize 
in this field. Such programs have be- 
come a regular part of the curriculum 
at West Virginia Wesleyan College 
and the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion. Some schools such as the Pres- 
byterian School of Christian Educa- 
tion supplement the education of 
present and prospective teachers by 
offering graduate study in preschool 
education in church-sponsored week- 
day schools. 

All three of these schools have labo- 
ratory classes where students may ob- 
serve children under the guidance of 
qualified teachers and may do student 
teaching. The Presbyterian School 
of Christian Education has produced 
a filmstrip, “Life in the Weekday 
Church Kindergarten,” which gives a 
description of gcod living and learn- 
ing in a church-sponsored kindergar- 
ten. Some colleges, such as Scarritt 
College for Christian Workers, West 
Virginia Wesleyan, and the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, offer special 
summer courses on the graduate as 
well as undergraduate level. Scarritt 
also offers a five-week summer course 
with laboratory sections. 


Many short-term opportunities for 
leadership improvement are spon- 
sored by various denominations. At 
Lake Junaluska, North Carolina, the 
Methodist Church each summer holds 
a two-week workshop for leaders of 
church-sponsored nursery schools and 
kindergartens. The Methodist Kin- 
dergarten Workers of the Tennessee 
Annual Conference have an organi- 
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zation with meetings once a month. 
In June this group is sponsoring a 
one-week laboratory school in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

The Presbyterian School of Chris- 
tian Education provides several week- 
long workshops during the year. 
Guided observation in the demonstra- 
tion kindergarten is included in the 
program. The Synod of Georgia 
(Presbyterian C hurch, U.S. ) has spon- 
sored a one-week laboratory school 
for teachers of church-sponsored kin- 
dergartens. This year the Atlanta 
Christian Council and the Georgia 
Council of Churches are co-sponsors. 
At Montreat, North Carolina, the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., is includ- 
ing in its Christian education leader- 
ship summer program a workshop for 
administrators of church-sponsored 
weekday kindergartens. Various Bap- 
tist Conventions have also done spe- 
cial work in this field. 

Denominational groups in some 
states are providing clinics for the 
improvement of church-sponsored 
schools. The Synod of Texas (Pres- 
byterian, U.S.) held such a clinic this 
spring. Many local church educa- 
tional committees are bringing in ex- 
perienced kindergarten leaders to 
visit the groups in their schools, meet 
with the teachers and parents, evalu- 
ate the schools, and make sugges- 
tions for improvement. 

Organizations such as the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education 
International and the Southern As- 
sociation on Children Under Six are 
providing conferences, professional 
meetings, and printed resources for 
those interested in church-sponsored 


by Glee YODER 


Director of Children’s Work, 
Western Region, Church of the 
Brethren, 1946-1960; church school 
teacher, McPherson, Kansas 


r Pe CAN YOU believe that?” 
asked a junior when confronted by 
the interpretation of the words of 
Psalm 24, “The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof.” He argued, 
“God couldn’t do anything without 
us. We work hard for our money. 
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preschool education. The National 
Council of Churches through its in- 
fluence and publications is encourag- 
ing improved schools and better lead- 
ership for them. 


A church should keep informed 


A church wishing to begin a week- 
day program for preschool children, 
to improve a program, or to encour- 
age in-service training for its teachers 
should get information on the follow- 
ing questions from local educational 
agencies, denominational headquar- 
ters, local or state councils of church- 
es, or the National Council of 
Churches. 

What standards are set for nurs- 
eries and kindergartens in the local 
community and state? 

What opportunities are available 
for teacher education in state or pri- 
vate colleges? (These schools are 
good sources for securing teachers. ) 

What opportunities for in-service 
training are offered by the denomi- 
nation? 

What opportunities for teacher 
growth are provided by local, state, 
and national educational associations? 

What books, bulletins, and maga- 
zines are helpful in keeping up with 
developments in preschool education? 

What opportunities for help in the 
spiritual growth of teachers are avail- 
able? 

The opportunities for study and 
growth mentioned in this article are 
only a few examples of the kinds 
available. Any teacher or member of 
church 
improve the weekday kindergarten 


Pr els —a 


My dad’s a farmer; the land is his 
and so is all that he gets from it!” 
A high school boy looked quizzical 
and doubtful when the words of 
Gandhi, “God owns, we use,” were 
tossed into the group for discussion. 
These young people are not to be 
blamed for their erroneous and selfish 
concept. We live in a time when 
many adults think of man as the 
creator of everything. They tend to 
feel that man has pulled himself up 
by his own bootstraps—he has worked, 
achieved, and deserves to congratu- 
late himself and take the credit for 
his accomplishments. Many feel that 


educational committees can- 


be 


s 


or nursery school program if he s , 
and takes advantage of the op 


tunities open to him. q 
Miss Helen Stealey of West Vir 
ginia Wesleyan College writes: “A 
the college girls observe the childrer 
growing in their religious concept 
and see them beginning to exp 
ideas on the easel, in their bloc 
building, in their conversation anc 
relations with each other, they ar 
amazed at how much can be accom 
plished by planning for these thing 
to happen.” Church education com 
mittees, parents, and others are als 
amazed at what happens when thi 
staff of the chuich-sponsored school i 
composed of qualified Christian teach 
ers who are constantly studying s 
they might live more effectively wit 
children. 


j 


Addresses: . 


Association for Childhood Education In 
ternational, 3615 Wisconsin Ave., N.W 
Washington 16, D. C. 

National Council of Churches, Departmen 
of Children’s Work, 475 Riverside Drive 
New York 27, New York. 

Presbyterian School of Christian Educa 
tion, 1205 Palmyra Ave., Richmond 2; 
Virginia. 

Scarritt College for Christian Worker 
1008 Nineteenth Ave., S., Nashville ‘ 
Tennessee. 

The Hartford Seminary Foundation, 5 
Elizabeth St., Hartford, Connecticut. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buck 
hannon, West Viriginia. 

There are no headquarters for th 
Southern Association on Children Unde 
Six. Information on their meetings ca 
probably be obtained through state depar 
ments of health, education, and welfare. 


they owe nothing to anyone. The: 
ideas permeate our life as adults, ne 
only by the spoken word, but ay il 
ference and example. 

Since boys and girls absent th 
ideas and attitudes of those close 1 
them, we as parents and teache 
must have a clear and complet 
stewardship concept so we can t 
worthy examples, teachers, and ri 
vealers. God, the Creator and sove: 
eign Owner of all things, has mac 
man his steward. God’s claim 
upon man’s total existence. Love fc 
God prompts man to respond to thi 
claim, and man’s response is to t 
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ade in the field of human relations. 
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ewardship, a way of life 


Stewardship is far more than a 
ay of earning, spending, giving, and 
ving money. It is a way of life 
id action. Stewardship has to do 
ith all that a person is and has— 
s life, intellect, vocation, time, tal- 
it, possessions, money, and natural 
sources. All these gifts are en- 
usted to man to enjoy and to use for 
e glory of God and for his neigh- 
yr’s good. The Christian is also a 
eward of the good news revealed 
rough Christ. He must share in 
ie present and future proclamation 
the gospel by regularly giving gen- 
ous portions of his time, money, 
id all other resources. 

The idea of God’s ownership is not 
herent in children, so adults are 
itrusted with the responsibility of 
slping them become Christian stew- 
‘ds. The church school and the 
ome must work hand in hand in 
lis task. Teaching in the church 
hool will be doubly effective if, prior 
» a stewardship emphasis, teachers 
eet with parents, inform them of 
1e plans, and ask their cooperation 
| helping children put the sugges- 
ons into practice. 

The concept of Christian steward- 
ip will grow slowly as a child 
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matures. The small child experiences 
his first lessons in stewardship of 
God’s world when his parents have 
respect for the land and its creatures 
and reverence for personalities. He 
has his first lessons in stewardship of 
time when he is taught to engage in 
worthwhile activities and to take 
time to pray. He begins to learn 
stewardship of talent when he sings 
his first song of praise to God or 
shares an ability with others. When 
he shares his favorite toy with an- 
other child or gives his money as an 
offering to God, he is becoming a 
steward of possessions. And he is 
trained in stewardship of the Word 
when the Bible is read and inter- 
preted at family worship or in the 
church school. 

It is important that a child always 
feel loved, wanted, and accepted at 
home—his place of refuge when he 
is hurt or rejected by the outside 
world. Only as he is accepted, with 
all his limitations, is he able to accept 
others and respect each in his own 
right. 

Love is the motivation for caring 
and sharing. In the home and church 
school, love and respect for each in- 
dividual provides a climate in which 
a child can grow to be a committed 
Christian. At an early age a child, 
with the guidance of parents and 
teachers, can develop appreciation 


and respect for all people, regardless 
of color, race, or creed. 


Stewardship of natural resources 


In the church school, a wonder 
or interest table often starts a dis- 
cussion of the greatness of God and 
the things he has created; teachers 
thus have an opportunity to help 
children understand their responsi- 
bility to care for and conserve these 
gifts. As children grow older their 
curiosity increases. Teachers may 
capitalize on new interests by taking 
children on nature hikes or by show- 
ing filmstrips which help them appre- 
ciate and understand God’s wonderful 
world. (See the list of filmstrips for 
various ages at the end of the article.) 
Later, teachers can point out bounties 
and provisions which are not as ap- 
parent—coal and oil beneath the sur- 
face of the earth, stored there for 
fuel; the forests that supply wood for 
building homes; the soil and seeds 
which produce food. Children should 
learn that trees should not be cut 
down carelessly; birds are too pre- 
cious to be killed with a slingshot; 
the rich soil is too valuable to be 
allowed to erode; pets and animals 
are too delightful and useful to be 
abused. Boys and girls can come 
to see that nothing should be done 
thoughtlessly that would mar the 


Children must 
learn that 
God is the 
Creator 

and Owner 
of the earth, 
and that 
man merely 
works with 
God when he 
plants and 
harvests 
food. 

Boys and 
girls can 
come to see 
that nothing 
should be 
done 
thoughtlessly 
to mar the 
beauty 

of the earth. 


Children’s Bureau, 
Philip Bonn 
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beauty of the earth. 


Stewardship of the body 


Another part of the responsibility 
of a good steward is the respect and 
proper treatment of his body. Since 
the body is “a temple of the Holy 
Spirit” (I Cor. 6:19) a child should 
know why it is important that his 
body be cared for properly. Man 
is God’s most precious creation. Of 
all the creatures, only man has the 
ability to think, to plan, to worship. 
A Christian should care for his body 
so that he will have the physical 
strength and mental stability to work 
and serve at his best. Proper eating 
habits are necessary for his good 
health. He will work, play, and rest, 
for this 1s the way to be alert and 
vigorous. 


Stewardship of time 


When children comprehend the 
value of time and the importance of 
using it wisely, they will see that 
a fresh, new day is one of God’s 
greatest gifts. Time is precious be- 
cause it will never return; because 
we need much of it for developing 
and using skills. We need to have 
time to be with friends and with 
others whom we want to know better. 
And each person must have time to 
be quiet, to go to church, to read 
the Bible, and to pray. 

It would be interesting and bene- 
ficial if each child would chart his 
activities for a week and see how 
much time he wastes. The teacher 
could stress the value of doing on 
time the things that must be done 
so that there will be time for kind 
deeds and for making new friends. 
Encouraging visits to shut-ins and 
elderly people adds further emphasis 
to this point. 


Stewardship of talents 


Talents are the special gifts or 
abilities which God has given us. 
Talents can be used to the glory of 
God, for our own enjoyment and 
satisfaction, and for the enjoyment 
of others. It is important that we 
do not stress the apparent accom- 
plishments of a few. Primary chil- 
dren are beginning to realize that all 
people do not have the same abilities, 
and they often suffer feelings of in- 
feriority. It is important to empha- 
size that each person has certain 
skills and that the ability to get along 


with people, to love everyone, and 
to be kind is more important than 
being able to play the piano well. 

One of the things that make the 
world interesting is that people are 
not all alike. The children might 
think of several of their friends and 
how they are different. Perhaps one 
likes to work with tools and make 
toys; another is good with numbers 
and has no trouble with arithmetic; 
another likes to doctor all the pets 
in the neighborhood. It gives a per- 
son a good feeling to be able to do 
something well, especially if he ac- 
cepts the talent as a gift from God 
and works with him to develop it and 
share it with others. 


Stewardship of money 


The phase of stewardship with 
which most people are familiar is 
tithing, or sharing money. Juniors 
will find it interesting to look up the 
word “tithe” in the Old Testament; 
passages such as Genesis 14:20 and 
Leviticus 27:30-32 would be starters. 
Then it is interesting to compare the 
Old Testament concept with the 
teachings of Jesus and Paul who 
suggested that we “give as we are 
able to give.” (See Luke 12:48, I 
Cor. 16:2.) They taught that giving 
should be in the spirit of appreciation 
for the undeserved abundance which 
God has given to us. Giving no 
longer is merely the “call of duty”; it 
becomes an offering of love. 

Since children thrive and learn by 
activity, they need opportunities to 


practice their stewardship of money. 


When children are first given allow- 
ances, parents should explain care- 
fully the use of money and the many 
opportunities for sharing. A child 
with a tithe of a nickel is setting a 
pattern of tithing for a lifetime. 
Someone has remarked that the way 
many of our church schools “take up” 
the offering, children might easily get 
the idea that it is their “admission 
price.” If frequent mention is made 
of the purposes for which the money 
will be spent, this attitude will not 
prevail. 

One church had a meeting for chil- 
dren at the same time the parents 
attended an enlistment meeting. The 
children saw a stewardship film and 
then discussed the church budget— 
the amounts needed to maintain the 
local church plant, to buy materials 
and supplies, to pay staff members, 
to help new churches become estab- 
lished, to send to world missions, and 


Have you ordered the extra copies you need of the special 
issue on “Families in Church and Home”? We must print 
more copies to meet the demand, and want enough for you. 
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to help people in countries’ where 
there is hunger and poverty. 

We want to encourage children t 
share possessions as well as money. 
Sometimes they may give good clothes 
which they have outgrown to persons 
in need. Some families have gone 
without dessert for a week and sent 
the money they saved to buy foo 
for hungry children overseas. Chil 
dren may also help people nearby 
whose homes have been destroyed by 
floods, tornadoes, hurricanes, or fires 

At about the junior high age, a 
hope that boys and girls will decide 
to become partners and workers with 
God, publicly state their intentions 
and desires to become Christians, and 
join the church. Then we hope they 
will share with others the Christian 
way of life by being good stewards 
of life, intellect, vocation, time, tal- 
ents, possessions, money, natural re- 
sources, and the gospel of Christ. 
We can guide them in this exciting 
adventure if we as parents and teach. 
ers are thrilled with the message o! 
the gospel and try to live as gooc 
stewards, not only because we want 
to. be examples to those whom we are 
teaching but because we believe it te 
be the Way of Life. 


Stewardship Audio-Visuals 


The following films and filmstrips have 
been selected from the stewardship film: 
listed in the Audio-Visual Resource Guide 
Fifth Edition, published by the Departmen 
of Audio-Visual and Broadcast Education 
National Council of Churches, 475 River 
side Drive, New York 27, New York 
Further information about each item maj 
be found in this volume. 


Films 

All for Him, 30 minutes, 
Films (junior to adult). 

The Beginning, 45 minutes, Nationa 
Council of Churches (junior to adult). 

The Secret of the Gift, 40 minutes 
National Council (primary to adult). 

Spending Money, 15 minutes, from “Ou 
Children” series, Family Films (primar 
to junior high, parents and families). 

Split-Level Family, 29 minutes, Nationa 
Council (junior high to adult). 

A Wonderful Life, 44 minutes, Nationa 
Council (junior to adult). 


Broadmat 


Filmstrips 

Bobby and Jane’s Discovery, 48 frames 
United Presbyterian Church (primary an 
junior). 

Miracle of Warren Walker, 56 frames 
United Church of Christ (junior to adult) 

Reason for Being, 68 frames, Nationa 
Council (junior to adult). 

Stewardship for Jeannie, 57 frame: 
American Baptist (junior high to adult 
(listed in AVRG, Fourth Edition). 

A Tip or a Talent, 64 frames, Unite 
Presbyterian Church (junior high t 
adult) . 

Two Dollars, 67 frames, United Chure 
of Christ (junior high to adult). 
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\4 E CAN’T do that in our 


church,” teachers object, after at- 
ending a leadership training course 
where new methods have been dis- 
sussed. Others say, “I wish you could 
nake our superintendent see it,” or 
‘I wish you could talk to our pastor.” 
[he course has showed teachers the 
eed for change and has made evi- 
Jent some of the obstacles, but it has 
10t showed how to overcome them. 
The teacher needs individual help in 
uis local situation. 

The Waukegan Area Council of 
Shurches, in Illinois, had provided 
yccasional leadership training schools 
und saw the need for a follow-up 
xrogram to help workers apply what 
hey had been taught. The Council 
wanted someone to give on-the-spot 
assistance to the changing educational 
srograms of the churches in the area 
—a manufacturing region and sur- 
ounding rural district fast becoming 
irbanized. 

Nearly five years ago the Council 
nstituted an unusual program, by 
curing Miss Faith Bushnell to serve 
1s Christian education counselor for 
ts churches. Home circumstances 
iad forced Miss Bushnell to retire 
rom leadership training work; but 
ier love for it, the need of the Coun- 
il, and the fact that she was again 
ree to resume activities led her to 
wccept the opportunity which the 
Souncil offered. Her seminary train- 
ng and years of religious education 
*xperience, plus long acquaintance 
vith the local churches, seemed to 
jualify her for the role of church 
chool counselor. 

Temporary sojourns with a church, 
or perhaps six weeks or until some 
lew program can be set up, are one 
yf the most interesting features of 
he work. During this time Miss 
3ushnell observes classrooms, meets 
vith committees, and learns first- 
1and about the difficulties which the 
chool faces. She may find that reoms 
re unsuitable for the classes using 
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A story of an unusual service to its churches by a council of 
churches, prepared from information secured from the 
counselor and from persons with whom she works. 


them, that departments need to be 
reorganized, or that conduct prob- 
lems exist because of a poor program 
or inadequate equipment. Such ob- 
servation usually leads to a training 
course tailor-made for the needs of 
the church. In addition, she can re- 
turn at intervals to see how the new 
ideas are working out. 

In this rapidly growing community 
Miss Bushnell has been in demand as 
adviser to planning, building, and 
purchasing committees. Her sugges- 
tions have been followed in drawing 
up plans for new educational build- 
ings or remodeling old ones. If the 
church is going to build, she furnishes 
the committee with materials from 
the National Council of Churches 
and denominational boards, including 
catalogues and a copy of Atkinson’s 
Building and Equipping for Christian 
Education." Then, because many 
people find it hard to visualize sug- 
gested plans, she sometimes makes 
cardboard models to show how a 
proposed room would look and how 
it would be used. If a church is 
planning to modernize old quarters, 
teachers and members of the com- 
mittee study models to see how pres- 
ent rooms can be better arranged, 
equipped, and redecorated. Churches 
are urged to make use of their de- 
nominational church building depart- 
ments, whose services are theirs for 
the asking. 

Of the thirty churches in the Wau- 
kegan Area Council, Miss Bushnell 
has done intensive work with nine. 
A large group of churches outside 
the area has also been served. Five 
churches have asked for leadership 
training courses with demonstration 
teaching on Sundays. All the mem- 
ber churches have been helped 


1Available from denominational book- 
stores or from Office of Publication and 
Distribution, NCC, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N. Y., $3.50. 


through conferences for superinten- 
dents and departmental workers. The 
newer and smaller churches are more 
likely to ask for aid, but several 
larger churches have been given as- 
sistance with vacation schools, sur- 
veys, and other activities. 

Although a counselor should feel 
free to visit and observe in the 
schools of all member churches, Miss 
Bushnell prefers to have an invitation 
from a church. After a visit an im- 
portant part of her work may be 
counseling with individual teachers. 
She hopes soon to have a place for 
meeting with individual parents and 
pupils having church school problems. 
Often mothers tell her, “I don’t know 
what to do about Billy. It’s a fuss 
every Sunday to get him to go to 
Sunday school.” This is the oppor- 
tunity for the counselor to visit Billy’s 
school and find out, if possible, where 
the trouble lies. 

Miss Bushnell has taught teachers 
how to be better storytellers, has 
conducted workshops, and has dem- ’ 
onstrated audio-visual equipment. 
She has sometimes written “special 
day” programs and produced drama- 
tizations geared to a particular situa- 
tion. She is preparing a course which 
may be used locally for community 
weekday religious instruction. 

The counselor works under the 
leadership of the Council’s education 
committee, which plans the year’s 
program and sets up the machinery 
for all general conferences. The 
committee has been particularly suc- 
cessful in discovering and using hid- 
den talent in the local churches. Last 
year, with gratifying results, it ar- 
ranged for Christian public school 
teachers to lead departmental con- 
ferences demonstrating how modern 
educational techniques apply in the 
church school as well as in the public 
school. 

Naturally the work of the coun- 
selor has some problems. One is that 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Rapid SOCLA change 
in ie Jie 


by William C. WALZER 


Associate General Director, Commission on Missionary Education, 
National Council of Churches (Friendship Press) 


Editor's Note: The International 
Journal published in May 1960 a 
special issue on “Education for Mis- 
sion,’ which contains much valuable 
help in organization for missionary 
education and in teaching methods 
for the various ages. Although the 
yearly themes have changed, most of 
the material in this issue is of per- 
manent value. The article below pro- 
vides information about the themes 
for the coming year. Copies of the 
special issue are available at 75¢ 
each, cash with order, from the Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, Box 303, New York 27, N. Y. 
For quantity rates see page 1 of the 
current issue. 


Riss SOCIAL CHANGE and 
its effect upon the mission of the 
Church will be the common thread 
running through the two 1961-62 
mission study themes. The one “The 
‘ Christian Mission in Latin American 
Countries,” will analyze the revolu- 
tionary changes in all the more than 
forty lands and islands from Mexico 
to Cape Horn. The second, “Church- 
es for New Times,” will scrutinize the 
changes in the culture of the United 
States and Canada which call for a 
new mission approach. The Friend- 
ship Press has published for the de- 
nominations a complete set of pro- 
gram materials covering these subjects. 


“Latin American countries” 


“Tatin America,’ as the vast area 
of South America, the Caribbean, 
Central America, and Mexico is fa- 
miliarly called, is one of the most 
rapidly developing areas in the world. 
One hundred eighty-eight million 
people will become 400 million by the 
end of the century. Governments 
struggle with vast social and economic 
problems such as poverty, illiteracy, 
inadequate medical care, low agri- 
cultural production. 
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Authors like Bishop Sante Barbieri 
of Argentina, Dr. Howard Yoder of 
the Committee on Cooperation in 
Latin America, Henry McCorkle of 
Episcopalian magazine, missionaries 
and mission executives like William 
Fore, Beverly Chain, Ella Huff Kep- 


ple, Dorothy Daily, and others, have 


produced the books, plays, filmstrips 
and maps which will make this a 
lively study for every age-group in the 
church school. 

Four great areas of Protestant con- 
cern have been lifted up in the mate- 
rials on. this theme: (1) The wide- 
spread need for economic stability; 
(2) the great need for better mutual 
understanding between the peoples of 
North America and those of Latin 
America; (3) the crying need for 
more and better educational facilities, 
both vocational and cultural; (4) the 


need for a new interpretation of the _ 


gospel message in the light of the 
new cultural and social situation in 
the Latin American countries. 
Students in churches and church 
schools will find their horizons broad- 
ened and their understanding deep- 
ened by a study of the many different 
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materials on this vast and vital area 
in our own hemisphere. It is high 
time for a new Protestant “good 
neighbor” policy toward our fellow 
Christians south of the border as we 
offer to work with them in_ the 
spreading of Christ’s gospel. Some 


_may protest that Latin America is al- 


ready Roman Catholic Christian. But 
even authorities of that Church state 
that not more than twenty-five per 
cent of the people in Latin America 
have regular church relations. 


“New times” 


What are the “new times”? Look 
at some of the evidence. Population 
in the United States and Canada is 
exploding—thirty-five million growth 
in a decade, and even more ahead. 
People are living longer. Soon more 
than ten per cent of the people in 
these nations will be over sixty-five. 
Everyone is on the move. From the 
city to the suburb, from the country 
to the city, from one city to another, 
one fifth of us are always on the move. 

Cities are mushrooming. New ur- 


banization problems are growing 
apace. Life becomes more imper- 
sonal. Races and cultures inter- 


mingle in the new city developments. 
Cultural islands are breaking up. 
Technology is changing our economic 
and work pursuits. Automation com- 
pels people to change their work. 

Transportation and communication 
make our nations tiny neighborhoods 
compared to the vast areas they once 
were. Highways, airlanes, telephones, 
television, radio, make us a single 
culture. 

All these changes affect the church 
as well as the people. Thousands of 
new churches are needed every year 
to serve new populations. Changing 
church programs are needed to serve 
changing neighborhoods. New pro- 
grams must minister to aging retired 
persons. Youth must be challenged 
with new claims. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Be NOT HEAR any more 


about revolutionary change in the 


world! I’m sick of it!” This was 
he good, honest American reaction 
4% a Christian educator who was dis- 
ussing program for a world meet- 
ng. It would not be the reaction of 
anyone living in Asia, where for half 
he earth’s people the world has 
turned upside down in the last six- 
een years. During this time coun- 
ries in the Middle East and in 
Northern Africa have won independ- 
snce. Change has come to Africa 
00: before World War II only about 
en percent of the African people 
were free from outside rule, but now 
eventy-five percent live in independ- 
nt countries. 

The nationalist movements that 
rought these political changes have 
sreated changes in the people them- 
selves, and the work of the churches 
1as been affected as well. Formerly 
n these countries most of the work 
of Christian education was done 
hrough Christian schools. However, 
he nationalist movements have a 
aatural desire to place the training of 
‘uture generations in the hands of the 
yovernment as soon as possible. Ex- 
perience in Ceylon, Burma, India, 
and other Asian countries has borne 
ut this fact. In Africa at the close 
o$ World War II eighty percent of 
ull the schools south of the Sahara 
were under Christian control. Now 
the churches realize that their control 
of education will gradually pass to 
the secular government. ‘Thus the 
Shristian education program of the 
churches has to move to a new cen- 
rer: the local church and the home. 
In the past few years, urgent appeals 
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General Secretary, World Council of Christian Education 
and Sunday School Association, New York City 


Dr. Chappel with Misaeri Kauma of Uganda (left) 
and the Hon. Ronald Ngala of Kenya, chairman of the Editorial Board, 
at the All-Africa Curriculum Conference held in Southern Rhodesia 


for help in organizing Sunday school, 
youth, and adult programs with in- 
digenous leaders and indigenous pro- 
gram materials have come to the 
World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion and Sunday School Association 
from these young churches. 


Curriculum must be indigenous 


About fifty years ago the World 
Sunday School Association, forerun- 
ner of the WCCESSA, thought that 
because there is only one Bible and 
one gospel, it could prepare interna- 
tional Sunday school lessons that 
could be used in all parts of the 
world. It soon discovered, however, 
that people in cultures as similar as 
Brita and English-speaking North 
America could not agree on how the 
gospel should be presented in these 
two regions. The gospel must be 
taught as our Lord taught it—not 
just in the language of the people 
but also in terms of their thought and 
experience. The preparation of Chris- 
tian education materials in any area 
must be a “do it yourself” program. 
Just as our Lord presented eternal 
truths in terms of experiences with 
oxen, a lost sheep on the open range, 
or the duty of every Roman subject 
to carry a soldier's baggage one 
statute mile upon request, so the 
church must find ways of communi- 
cating the gospel in terms of the life 
and culture, as well as language, of 
the people in each area of the world. 

In the past seven years the 
WCCESSA has been involved in help- 
ing churches develop indigenous 
teaching materials in India (in twelve 
major languages), West Pakistan (in 


the Urdu language), East Pakistan 
(in the Bengali language), the Mid- 
dle East (for nine countries in four 
languages), Africa, the West Indies 
(for seven countries in the English 
language), and among the Chinese- 
speaking people in Southeast Asia (in 
eight countries) . 

The India curriculum and the Near 
East curriculum are now two-thirds 
completed. The first Urdu materials 
have appeared in print for West 
Pakistan. Twenty different language 
editions of the eighty required for 
Africa are under way. An earlier 
curriculum in which the WCCESSA 
was involved is the Latin American 
curriculum in Spanish, now com- 
pleted in eight grades for twenty 
countries. These projects will serve 
more than two hundred church bodies 
in forty-eight countries and will even- 
tually result in the production of in- 
digenous lesson materials in one hun- 
dred languages. 

The Africa Sunday School Curricu- 
lum Project is by far the largest, since 
it now involves twenty countries for 
whom new materials have been pro- 
duced. These materials will even- 
tually be translated and adapted in 
eighty different languages. ‘Thus in 
the next ten years about one million 
volumes will be in the hands of Sun- 
day school teachers. 

In Africa questionnaires were dis- 
tributed to churches in seventeen 
countries at the beginning of the 
project. These churches sent dele- 
gates to four regional conferences and 
the WCCESSA sent Mrs. Emily 
Shacklock as a_ special consultant. 
From the conferences it became clear 
that the churches in the whole area 
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south of the Sahara felt that their 
social background of tribal life and 
their religious. background of ani- 
mism made it possible for them to pre- 
pare the basic curriculum together. 


Planners first ask basic questions 


How does the WCCESSA go about 
helping younger churches develop 
their own teaching materials? Furst 
of all, the churches must ask for as- 
sistance. Then the WCCESSA helps 
them to study their own situation. 

For the next step the WCCESSA 
sponsored an All-Africa Curriculum 
Conference at Old Umtali in South- 
ern Rhodesia to which delegates came 
from each of the four regions. The 
general secretary of the WCCESSA 
served as a special consultant and 
helped the delegates to ask the basic 
questions that must always be an- 
swered before beginning the task of 
building a curriculum. ‘The questions 
are simple: 

Why? What is the purpose of 
this curriculum and of the over-all 
Christian education program? In one 
country, after six months of thought 
and effort, the churches had to start 
all over again because they had not 
asked this fundamental question first. 

Who? Who are the people for 
whom these materials are being pre- 
pared, and how do they grow and 
learn? 

Where? Where are these people 
today? What is their present situa- 
tion? What is their family, commu- 
nity, cultural, social, economic, politi- 
cal, and religious background? 

What? This must be asked in sev- 
eral ways. First, what needs do these 


people have? They have the univer- 
sal need for the gospel of redemption, 
and special needs because they are a 
certain people living in a certain area 
and amid certain conditions. Then, 
what is the gospel that will be pre- 
sented to these needs? What has that 
gospel to say to the specific needs of 
these people? 


Specific needs must be met 


At the All-Africa Conference a 
need with which I was not familiar 
was reported from certain areas. 
Children, youth, and adults need to 
be freed from the fear of spirits. Ac- 
cording to old superstitions, some 
spirits are beneficent part of the time, 
but none are known to be beneficent 
all the time, and some are bad all the 
time. I sat with a group preparing 
lessons for children of primary age, as 
they looked at this and other needs 
and tried to find the answers in the 
gospel. ‘They decided that primary 
children were not yet ready to think 
of God as a Spirit, for the children 
might put God in the same class with 
all the other spirits—just one of many. 
The children would have to learn 
that God is more powerful than any 
or all of the spirits. The gospel says 
that God is Almighty, the Creator 
and Ruler of the Universe; this was 
said simply for primary children as 
the group planned the units of lessons 
on the theme “God is all-powerful.” 

An African member of the group 
said, “But what if God isn’t there 
when the spirits are bothering you, 


because the spirits are everywhere?” - 


The gospel says that God is always 
there, that in him we live and move 


fe 
and have our being, and that no one 
is ever beyond his interest or help. 
Another unit of lessons was planned 
to provide this answer, with the 
theme “God is everywhere.” 

An older African in the gro 
spoke up: “But God is awfully busy. 
He has the whole universe on . 
hands—this world and all the peop’ 
in it, the stars, the sun, the moon, and 
the planets. What if God is too busy 
when I need him?” ‘The gospel has 
an answer for this too, for our Lord 
taught that not even a sparrow falls 
to the ground without God’s notice, 
that even the very hairs of our head 
are numbered. God in Jesus Christ 
turned aside to the man in the tombs 
whom everyone else had abandoned, 
and stayed with him until he was fit 
to go home and resume normal life 
again. God is never too busy. A 
third unit of lessons was planned on 
the theme “God is your Friend. 
is like Jesus Christ.” 

Thus the structure of a corricanal 
takes place. After the units are 
planned, then the individual lesson 
topics, statement of the aim and con- 
tent of each lesson, and references to 
biblical resources must be prepared. 
Decisions on other matters follow, 
such as the general structure of the 
curriculum—whether it will be uni- 
form, unified (where only the general 
themes are similar), closely graded, 
or a combination of two of these. 
The age groupings must be deter- 
mined early in the curriculum con- 
ference. An editorial board must be 
chosen. The last step is for each age- 
group committee to prepare one com- 
plete lesson as it will appear in the 
teacher’s handbook, with the topic, 
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The All-Africa Curriculum Conference in session at Old Umtali, Southern Rhodesia. 


At the head of the table are the Rev. 


Derrick Cuthbert of South Africa and Mr. 


Henry Makulu, Editors, with Dr. Chappel, The countries represented were Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Liberia, Ghana, Nigeria, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Northern 
Rhodesia, Mozambique, Uganda, the Congo, Ethiopia, South Africa, Cameroun, 
Madagascar, and Angola. Both nationals and missionaries were present. The black- 
board and paper streamers show evidence of the work being done. 
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Persons or churches wishing to 
contribute to or desiring infor- 
mation about the Africa Sun- 
day School Curriculum Project 
| should write to the World 
| Council of Christian Education 
_ and Sunday School Association, 
Room 1849, 475 Riverside 


Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


biblical resources, instructions to the 
teacher on how to prepare and in- 
troduce the lesson, the body of the 
lesson, and “follow-through” projects 
at will help boys and girls, men and 
women, relate the lesson to their daily 
lives. 
_ I had an experience at the Africa 
Curriculum Conference that would 
have been humiliating if I had not 
realized it was natural. It was de- 
cided that each member of the com- 
mittee working on the primary lessons 
would prepare a sample lesson and 
the best would be chosen. I agreed 
to write one for them also. My lesson 
was not chosen! We discovered that 
the best lesson was written by an 
African, Mr. Henry Makulu, who 
was to become the associate editor of 
the curriculum. (The Rev. Derrick 
Cuthbert is the editor.) The second 
best lesson was written by a man from 
Ethiopia; it was excellent except that 
his practical illustrations would have 
kept the teacher and class busy most 
of the day! I was comforted by the 
thought that this was as it should be, 
for I did not know Africa or Africans 
as did the people who lived there, 
and therefore I could not write Sun- 
day school lessons for them. It must 
be a “do it yourself’ task. 


Translation and printing are costly 


The Africa Sunday School Curricu- 
lum Project is one of the biggest “do 
it yourself” projects in the world. 
The delegates drew up a list of 
seventy-seven African languages into 
which all or part of the curriculum 
must be translated. This will be only 
a beginning, as other languages are 
already being added. There will have 
to be editions in English, French, and 
Portuguese. Africans and mission- 
aries in French Equatorial Africa 
would not be able to work with an 
English edition to make the transla- 
tion into the African vernaculars; 
they need a French edition, just as 
workers in Angola and Mozambique 
need a Portuguese edition. 

The curriculum covers sixteen years 
of lessons, the equivalent of sixteen 
annual volumes. If all sixteen vol- 
umes are put into the eighty “ian- 
guages, this will mean 1,280 different 
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One of the first questions asked at the curriculum conference was: 
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people for whom these materials are being prepared; how do they grow and learn? 


United Nations 


books, because each translation is re- 
vised and adapted so much to meet 
the needs of a language area that it 
is almost a new book. 

If one lets his imagination run wild 
and estimates the average printing of 
each book at one thousand volumes, 
the final result would be the produc- 
tion of 1,280,000 annual volumes of 
teaching materials for Africa. These 
would not all be used up in one cycle; 
in some language areas one printing 
would last for two and three cycles. 

The staggering cost of completing 
this project cannot be borne by the 
African churches alone, although they 
will do and are doing their best to 
bear as much of the cost as they can. 
The cost of printing the second, third, 
and fourth years’ lessons in the cycle 
will be borne in part by sales of the 
first year’s lessons, but probably a half 
million dollars of outside support will 
be needed. The first contribution 
toward this enormous project did not 


come from Europe or America, but 
from the congregation of the Union 
Church in Tokyo, Japan, who wanted 
to help to publish the Zulu edition in 
South Africa. Teen-agers in Cana- 
dian youth camps in 1960 pledged 
their Sunday offerings toward some 
of the vernacular editions. Australia 
is also planning to help. 

Many other hands will reach out 
during the next few years to help with 
the publication of one book at a time. 
Each edition of a year’s lessons in one 
language will require $1200 to $2000 
help from outside Africa. If one can 
look behind the mechanics of this 
project, the printed words and paper, 
he will see the boys and girls and 
men and women throughout Africa 
who will be introduced to the Person 
who is the Heart of the gospel itself, 
even Jesus Christ. What a privilege 
to have a hand in bringing the great- 
est gift to others who are ready and 
willing to receive it! 
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“Second careers in 
church occupations 


by Graydon E. McCLELLAN 


Until recently Executive Director, Department of the Ministry, 
National Council of Churches; now General Presbyter for the 
New York Presbytery, United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


yi\e A TIME when enrollments 
in theological seminaries are falling 
off, the churches have learned of a 
new manpower pool from which 
many candidates for church occupa- 
tions may be enlisted. This group is 
the 180,000 service personnel who will 
be retiring in the next three years 
after twenty years of military duty. 
Three-quarters of them are under 
forty-six years of age and are looking 
for second careers just when many of 
their contemporaries are finally se- 
cure in their first careers. This has 
come about because for the first time 
in history the United States has 
maintained a large standing military 
force for a period of twenty consecu- 
tive years. 

These facts were brought out at 
the Brent Conference on Church 
Vocations for Ex-service Personnel 
held in Washington, D. C., in Janu- 
ary 1961. The conferees were quickly 
warned by Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Dun- 
can N. Naylor of the Personnel Rela- 
tions Division, Army Chief of Chap- 
lains’ Office, that there “‘are not a 
lot of men beating on the door,” 
seeking second careers in the church. 
There is a vigorous job of enlistment 
to be done. Nevertheless there is a 
significant number of eligible men 
who have a lively interest in church 
occupations, according to Chaplain 
Naylor, referring to the results of his 
“Church-Related Vocation Survey” 
and also to comments gathered in 
personal interviews. ““They just don’t 
know there is a door. Our job is to 
mark it for them.” 

Commenting on the interest of 
these people, Chaplain Naylor said, 
“I have deliberately broached this 
subject [doing service that will con- 
tribute to the welfare of mankind] 
with a number of men whom I know 
to be retiring in the next few years. 
Without exception they have become 
actually excited in discussing how 
deeply they long for a vocation which 
can offer this satisfaction. They have 
liked their military jobs and are not 
frustrated malcontents. But, like the 
majority of people, they would relish 
the opportunity to be a part of some- 
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thing dedicated wholly to an altru- 
istic cause. Those men who are 
genuinely Christian (and these are 
the ones with whom we will be deal- 
ing in this instance) all feel that they 
are most apt to find this kind of 


satisfaction within the radius of the 


church’s activities.” 

Chaplain Naylor backs up this 
statement with a sheaf of forms filled 
out for his survey. 
colonel, chief of procurement, at one 
time responsible for a central ex- 
change system with 800 outlets boast- 
ing $190,000,000 in sales, is interested 
in institutional management in a 
church, school, or hospital. He is 
willing to take one or more years of 
specialized training “at own expense.” 
He underlines, “Salary not important 
—a second useful career is!” A Meth- 
odist colonel with a M.Ed. degree 
wants to be a Christian counselor to 
foreign college students. A Lutheran 


master sergeant wants to be business. 
manager for a church school, hos- . 


pital, or local congregation. 

Chaplain Naylor estimates that out 
of- 199,410 nominal Protestants re- 
tiring from the services by 1963, some 
5000 would be “interested to consider 
full-time church-related vocations.” 
With this target in mind the Brent 
Conference brought together sixty 
churchmen from twenty-two denom- 
inations. ‘There was a free exchange 
of information and insights among 
specialists from departments of en- 
listment, mission personnel units, col- 
leges and seminaries, Christian educa- 
tion boards, the military chaplaincies, 
Yokefellows, and the YMCA. Fol- 
lowing this it was decided to prepare 
a pamphlet on post-military careers 
in “persons-serving jobs” to be dis- 
tributed to all military chaplains 
(John Oliver Nelson of Yale has been 
assigned the writing task) and a leaf- 
let for general military distribution. 
Meanwhile, the church agencies were 
asked to prepare to help enlist and 
place interested persons. 

Certain factors arose out of the 
Brent discussions which substantiate 
the soundness of this effort. 


An_ Episcopal. 


: 

1. Many of these people have deat 
Christian concerns that grow out of 
their military experience and that in- 
cline them toward service occupa= 
tions of moral and social significance. 
Civilians often do not realize the 
extent of lay participation in the 
religious life of the military services, 
We were told that “in the U. S. army 
in Europe alone, more than 2,500 lay 
teachers are active in Protestant Sun- 
day schools.” The Protestant Men 
of the Chapel in the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force is an organization in- 
volving former pew-sitters in mean- 
ingful study and responsible action. 

2. Many of these people have the 
educational attainments that would 
put church occupations within reach. 
Chaplain Naylor reported that 8.2% 
of the retiring officers have doctoral 
degrees, 7.7% have master’s degrees, 
and 42.5% have bachelor’s degrees. 
Another 32.9% have one or more 
years of college work. Of the re- 
tiring.enlisted men, 15.5% have one 
or more years of college and 48.2% 
are high school graduates. Add to 
this civilian education the skills and 
training gained in modern complex 
military life in administration, main- 
tenance, distribution, supervision, in- 
struction, and group dynamics, and 
one finds a type of worker who could 
bring much to the institutional and 
educational life of the church. 

3. Many of these people will have 
retirement pay that will enable them 
to take a year or more of professional 
education to “re-tool” for their new 
careers. Many indicate their inten- 
tion to do exactly this. 

4. The retirement pay will give 
this group freedom to choose the 
moderately salaried positions their 
hearts crave without the deterring 
fear of financial insecurity. 

No one seems to know how many 
openings there are for directors of 
Christian education in local churches. 
It was reported to the conference that 
in one denomination there are twenty 
unfilled positions for every full-time 
director now employed. If this is 
typical of other denominations, 
churches will welcome the potential 
services of this group of mature and 
experienced Christians whose church 
experience has been much richer than 
many of us had suspected. 

Relatives and friends of men and 
women who will soon be retiring from 
military service can put these people 
in touch with a minister who can 
explore with them the possibilities 
in church occupations and can refer 
those interested to their denomina- 
tional vocations office. To do this 
would be a service both to the church 
and to the people looking for “second 
careers.” 
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| For your copy of the revised and cu- 
mulative 1960-1961 Fifth Edition of the 
AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCE GUIDE, 
order from your denominational publish- 
ing house or regional office, council of 
churches office, or local A-V dealer. Its 
price has been reduced from $10.00 to 
$2.95 in order that the widest possible 
mass market may benefit from this 
“standard in its field” with classified 
evaluations of more than 3,000 church- 
related A-V materials. Order today! 


Current Evaluations 


(from a nationwide network of inter- 
denominational committees) 


Abby’s First Two Years 


30-minute motion picture, b & w, guide. 
Produced by Vassar College (Department 
of Child Study), 1958. Available from 
the New York University Film Library.* 
Rental: $7.50. 

The growth and development of Abby, 
a two-year-old girl, is presented in reverse. 
Beginning at the age of 24 months and 
working back to the age of two months, 
Abby’s abilities, physical and some mental, 
are shown and described by the narrator. 
Usually a comparison with the accepted 
norms is given at each age. 

Good photography coupled with a young 
child as a subject makes this film enjoyable 
as well as educational in the area of child 
development. The technique of “reverse” 
treatment may not appeal to all viewers, 
but the content is accurate and clearly 
presented. The script and sound are not 
especially notable and the cigarette-light- 
ing sequence might be objectionable to 
some. However, the film would be ac- 
ceptable for instruction with parents, 
leaders, and teachers of very small chil- 
dren. 

(VII-D )+ 
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Animals Protect Themselves 


11-minute motion picture, color or b @ 
w, guide. Produced by Coronet Films, 
1960. Available from most university and 
other educational film libraries.* Rental 
rates will vary. 

Billy, his father, and his dog Snooper 
take a walk in the woods and discover 
some of the ways animals have of protect- 
ing themselves from their enemies. Billy 
learns that some animals protect them- 
selves by running very fast, others by their 
coloration, and still others by their struc- 
ture. 

Although there is nothing exceptional 
about this film, it is well done and pre- 
sents its subject in an interesting manner. 
Technical qualities are adequate and the 
color version is well worth the small ad- 
ditional rental. The film would be useful 
in vacation church schools and other pro- 
grams in which nature study is included. 
It could be well used as a substitute for a 
field trip when the latter is impossible. 
The religious application would have to be 
added by the teacher, but the film is 
recommended for supplementary instruc- 
tion and discussion with kindergarten 
children through younger juniors. 

(1-4-4) 


Because the Church Cares 


82-frame filmstrip, b @ w, script, guide, 
with one 333 rpm recording. Produced 
by the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica (Board of Deaconess Work), 1957. 
Available from ULCA Publishing House.* 
Sale: $6.00. 

The major thrust of this filmstrip is 
that the church has a responsibility for its 
senior members. In three case _ histories 
of real-life situations, the church offers its 
help, and solutions are worked out with 
the help of church-related welfare agencies. 

Good content, subject interpretation, 
and story development make this material 
potentially useful, especially in Lutheran 
churches, but also in others. However, 
the treatment is somewhat “dull” and 
fails to provide any lift and buoyancy. 
But in groups where there is already in- 
terest in the problem, the filmstrip would 
be acceptable for instruction and discus- 
sion with adults. 

(VII-I)+ 
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Better Use of Leisure Time 


11-minute motion picture, color orb @ 
w, guide. Produced by Coronet Films, 
1950. Available from most university and 
other educational film libraries.* Rental 
ratés will vary. 

There are many leisure-time activities 
open to young people that are both inter- 
esting and educational. This film is de- 
signed as a guide in developing a con- 
structive attitude about leisure time. A 
teen-age boy who has “nothing to do” 


investigates the possibilities of a  self- 
planned program of activities. 
While not a particularly profound 


treatment of the subject, the film makes 
some helpful suggestions in a clear man- 
ner. However, the suggested procedures 
seem somewhat juvenile for a senior high 
audience. It would be acceptable for in- 
struction and discussion with junior highs. 
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Bolivia 

Set of six 8” « 10” b @ w photographs 
with title cards. Produced by the Meth- 
odist Church (Board of Missions), 1959. 
Available from the producer.* Sale: 
$1.50. 

These pictures portray simple scenes re- 
lating to Methodist missions in Bolivia. 
There are two pictures for each of three 
aspects of the mission work: education, 
health, and evangelism. 

All the pictures are of excellent quality 
—clear, graphic, and attention-holding. 
However, since there is no descriptive ma- 
terial, they are suitable only for bulletin 
board or other display use. For such use, 
they are recommended for promotion with 
juniors through adults. 
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Brightening the Senior Years 

66-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide. 
Produced by The American Lutheran 
Church, 1957. Available from the pro- 
ducers Augsburg Publishing House.* 
Sale: $3.50. 

This filmstrip includes pictures of two 
kinds of homes for the aged. The first 
kind shown—old, inadequate, unpleasant, 
even unsafe—make up an historical study 
of the subject. The second is the kind 
now being built and operated by the pro- 
ducing denomination. 

Although the subject matter here is 
very important, the evaluators felt that 
the filmstrip was not quite adequate to 
the task. The photography is not good, 
nor are the settings. The script is repe- 
titious and quite dull. However, because 
of the importance of the subject, with 
careful utilization it could be acceptable 
for discussion and promotion in Lutheran 
churches with young adults through adults. 
It is not recommended for any other use. 


(VII-1)+ 


China Under Communism 

22-minute motion picture, color or 
b &@ w, guide. Produced by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 1959. Available 
from regional EBF film rental libraries.* 
Rental: $7.00 color; $4.50 b @ w. 


A former news correspondent visits 
(Continued on page 36) 
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WORSHIP RESOURCES 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


Primary 
Department 


by Martha Elliott DEICHLER* 


‘THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: 
Forgiveness 


For the Leader 


Early in life children begin making 
choices, and they need growing under- 
standing of how to choose between good 
and evil or best and not-so-good, and to 
be held responsible for their choices. For 
safety’s sake, they learn certain precau- 
tions concerning such things as_ traffic, 
fire, stairs, dogs; and electricity. Careless- 
ness in these matters brings built-in pun- 
ishments. Children also must make 
choices concerning their behavior toward 
other people, where mistakes can also lead 
to bad consequences. 

Experience in freedom of choice is a 
vital part of growth, and parents and 
leaders must sometimes reluctantly stand 
aside and watch the child struggle with 
his choices. Often it seems more efficient 
to make the decision for him and_ just 
give the command for action. Sometimes 
an intervention is absolutely essential for 
the preservation of life; but. most times 
the child should choose for himself and 
take the consequences of his choices. 

What is the responsibility of spiritual 
leaders of children in this area of life ex- 
perience? Can a list of do’s and don’ts 
be given as guideposts? How much -free- 
dom should be given to children in selec- 
tion? Are there absolute rights and 
wrongs common to all people? What is 
the criterion for morality ? 

The teachers and officers of a primary 
department might find it profitable to 
spend a session thinking through some 
of the questions listed above or ones simi- 


*Wife of pastor of the Baptist Church in 
Brockport, New York, with two primaries in the 
parsonage. 
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What the leaders of children 
themselves believe is of prime impor- 
tance. The personal spiritual life of a 
teacher often determines effective teach- 
ing—not a presentation of what is in the 
curriculum. The ways in which adults 
make choices in everyday living influence 
the next generation much more than a 
discussion of right and wrong. The fac- 
ing of any issue can be meaningful only 
insofar as the leaders sincerely live the 
way they profess. 

One important aspect of a meaningful 
life is the ability to confess one’s wrongs 
and to seek forgiveness. Pitiful is the 
person who grows to manhood without 
ever expressing regret or asking for for- 
giveness. 

Christians need not be a group of con- 
stant apologizers. Rather, they can 
honestly search for and recognize evil 
thoughts and actions in their own per- 
sonalities. They can admit these wrongs 
to others and to God and thus free them- 
selves of the burden that keeps them from 
complete commitment and devotion to 
God. 
process—one we need and one we need to 
recommend to our children. In addition 
to accepting forgiveness, Christians also 
need to be able to grant it to others. 
Leaders of primary children hope, through 
their thoughts and actions, to include these 
Christian graces as gifts to the ones they 
love and lead. 


lar to them. 


A different call to worship has been 
selected for each week. Perhaps it would 
be more meaningful if the leader would 
read the verse directly from an open Bible. 


Hymns: 
“Glad I am to grow” 
“Lord, I want to be a Christian” 
“T like to think that Jesus” 
“The loving Jesus is my friend’? 


1. Forgive Us for Our Laziness 


Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 139:23-24 


Hymn 


LEADER: This is Labor Day week end— 
a special time in our country when we 
take time to recognize and salute all 
workers. Let us praise God for work 
and workers. 


1In Hymns for Primary Worship, Westminster 
or Judson Press. 


A sincere confession is a cleansing 


LiTANY OF PRAISE FOR WorK AND Work 
ERS: 

Leader: O God, we praise you fc 
your wonderful works—the skies and sea 
fertile lands and seeds. 

Response: Praise be to God for h 
works. 

Leader: O God, we thank you fe 
workers: men and women, boys and girl 
who give wholeheartedly of themselves. 

Response: Praise be to God for worker 

Leader: O God, we thank you f 
work—tasks that boys and girls can do 1 
help you, our families, and even peop 
whom we do not know. 


Response: Praise be to God for wor, 
Amen. 
Tak: “Were We Lazy?” 


As we express our gratitude to Go 
for work and workers, we cannot hel 
realizing that many times we try to avoi 
work. We give excuses for not doing o1 
share of the chores around the home; w 
draw off at a distance when voluntee 
are needed to complete a task; and ; 
times we even say “no” to requests « 
parents, friends, brothers, and sisters 1 
assist in a special project that requir 
work. Many times we allow laziness 1 
control our actions and responses. In 
moment of silence, let us close our ey 
and bow our heads and honestly look bac 
over this past week. 

Let us remember times when we ha\ 
been lazy. Perhaps we watched a tel 
vision program instead of taking care of 
daily chore assigned to us. (Pause) Pe 
haps we neglected to use our study tim 
at school wisely and wasted minutes thi 
we'll never be able to relive. (Pause 
Perhaps we sat and amused ourselves whi 
our parents did a task that was really or 
responsibility. (Pause) Perhaps we ne; 
lected to volunteer to do that little bit « 
extra work—something not actually r 
quired of us. (Pause) Let us ask Ge 
to forgive us for our laziness. (Pause) 


PRAYER: Dear God, we make our co} 
fessions to you, a loving and forgivir 
God. We pray for understanding ar 
strength to learn the joy of hard wo. 
and a task well done. Amen. 


2. God Forgives Us 
Matthew 6:14 


PRAYER FOR ForGIvENESS: ‘The one b 
ginning, “Today I found my toy tel 
phone,” from God Loves You, by Cat! 
erine Marshall (Whittlesey House, M 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1953) might | 


Catt TO WorsHIP: 
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used; or another prayer phrased in 
childlike language. 


joLo (by guest soloist, or on a record- 


ing): “If I have wounded any soul 
today” 
RAYER: O God, we are thankful that 


you love us enough to forgive us when 
we are truly sorry. We want to love 
you; we want to love other people. 
Sometimes we just don’t act the way we 
want to. Please forgive us and help us 
to be loving and thoughtful of other 
people. Amen. 


3. Forgiveness Means Work 


MALL TO Worsuip: Psalm 51:10 


TORY: 
Tue Biurt Bow. 


Bobby said kindly, “Don’t cry any 
nore, Betsy. We'll play in the snow.” 

Betsy didn’t feel a bit like playing, but 
he nodded and said, “All right.” She 
mew Bobby was trying to help her forget 
he had broken the blue bowl! 

Mother said with extra cheerfulness, 
‘All of us have accidents, dear! Try not 
o think about the bowl. Go out and 
lay!” 

As soon as they were outside, Bobby 
nade a large snowball and pushed it over 
he lawn. 

Betsy helped roll the ball, but she kept 
hinking about the blue bowl. It had 
ome with Grandma on a big ship all the 
yay from the country of Sweden. Grand- 
na had even carried it wrapped in a soft 
lannel petticoat so nothing would happen 
o it! 

“Mother cried when the bowl first 
yroke!” said Betsy. “She didn’t want me 
o see her, but I did!” 

“Shell miss it,’ Bobby said quietly. 
‘When she was a little girl she saw it 
very day in Grandma’s house. Since then 
t's been on the cupboard shelf in our 
louse.” 

“That’s just it!” Betsy nodded, ‘Only 
1ow when she opens the cupboard doors 
t won’t be there. So I’ve been thinking, 
maybe we could mend it! Then it could 
tand on the shelf again!” 

Bobby sighed, “It broke in an awful lot 
Ba pieces: <5. 

“But if youll help me,’ Betsy begged, 
‘and if we work REAL hard!” 

Bobby grinned suddenly. “We'll try 
t!” he said. ? 

They ran back to the house and took 
off their boots on the porch. While 
Mother was busy on the phone they got 
the kitchen wastebasket. The pieces were 
till there. On went the boots again and 
they carried the basket out to the garage. 
They turned it upside down on the work- 
‘able, and sorted out even the tiniest blue 
pieces of glass. When Father came from 
work they told him their plan. 

“I’m sure you can do it!” said Father. 
He sent them to the store for a special 
kind of glue. “I'll clear the tools from 
this bench,” he said. “It'll be a good 
place to spread the pieces while you’re 
matching them.” 

“Goody! If we work out here, Mother 
won’t see!” Betsy giggled. “The bowl 
will be a surprise!” 

But the next day after school when they 
slipped out to the garage to work, they 
found the bowl was harder to put to- 
sether than a jigsaw puzzle! It took a 
long time to find matching pieces. And 
once two pieces were glued together, they 
had to let the glue harden before adding 
more pieces. 
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Each day they worked. Mother thought 
they were just outside playing! Some- 
times they couldn’t make ANY pieces fit. 
But they didn’t give up. 

Father got excited, too. “I’d like a 
share in this surprise!”’ he said. He helped 
match the tiniest splinters. 

Finally the bowl was finished. The 
mended streaks showed, but anyone could 
tell it was the same blue bowl. 

Father made an excuse to keep Mother 
in the living room. Betsy and Bobby 
slipped in the back door. They put the 
bowl in its very own place on the cup- 
board shelf. Then they peeked in and 
winked at Father. Father winked back. 

When Mother said, ‘I must set the 
supper table,” they hurried to the kitchen 
with her. 

Mother opened the cupboard doors. 
She caught her breath. “It can’t be true!” 
she whispered. Then she said happily, 
“But it IS true! I see the blue bowl!” 

“Yes! Yes!” they laughed. 

Mother held the bowl, turning it lov- 
ingly in her hands as they explained about 
mending it. 

“There are many stories about this 
bowl,” she smiled. ‘Now there’ll be an- 
other! How it was broken and put to- 
gether again.” 

Bobby sighed,, “It’s too bad the cracks 
show.” 

“J like the lines they make,” said 
Mother. “They show how each piece was 
fitted with love and care!” 


JANE MarTHison? 
Lirany: “To Be a Christian” 


Leader: O God, we know that you are 
an understanding and a loving God. We 
know that you are ready to forgive us 
when we say that we are sorry. 

Choral Response: Third verse only of 
“Lord, I want to be a Christian.” 

Leader: We also know that we must 
do more than just express our regret and 
ask forgiveness for the wrong that we 
have done or for the right that we have 
left undone. We know that you usually 
give us another chance. 

Choral Response 

Leader: We pray for wisdom to know 
what is right and for the courage to 
follow the teaching and example of Jesus. 

Choral Response: Add chorus and 


Amen. 


4. We Too Should Forgive 


Catt To Worsuip: Ephesians 4:32 


LEADER: 


One of the hard things to do in life is 
to forgive someone who has wronged us. 
This was a problem for one of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus too. One day Peter asked 
Jesus, “Lord, how often shall my brother 
sin against me, and I forgive him? As 
many as seven times?” Jesus said to him, 
“J do not say to you seven times, but 
seventy times seven” (Matthew 18:21, 
22). Jesus meant that we should always 
be ready to forgive time and time again 
those who are unkind to us. God forgives 
us day after day, over and over again. 
We too must forgive others over and over 
again. ; 

STory: 
A Forcivinc KnicutT 


Sir Rowland De Boys was a wealthy 
knight of Old England. He had two sons 
whose names were Oliver and Orlando. 


2From Story World, Copyright The Judson 


Press. Used by permission. 


When he died, he followed the English 
custom of leaving all his fortune to the 
older son. At the same time he charged 
Oliver to look after young Orlando, to 
provide for his education, and to take care 
of him in a way that would be fitting to 
his station as a member of an honored 
family. 

Oliver had no regard for the wishes of 
his dying father. He proved to be a dis- 
obedient son and an unworthy brother. 
He paid no attention to his father’s in- 
structions about sending Orlando to school 
but left him at home neglected and un- 
taught. Orlando, however, was a youth 
with such noble qualities of mind that 
even without an education he grew up to 
be a fine man like his father. Everyone 
loved him because he had such courteous 
manners and so many virtues. The older 
brother became jealous and plotted to de- 
stroy him. 

With this in mind, Oliver entered him 
in a wrestling match against a powerful 
champion who often threw his opponents 
to the ground with such force that they 
were killed. Orlando had never been 
trained as a wrestler but he was so quick 
and strong that he defeated the champion 
and disappointed the hopes of his wicked 
brother. Oliver then planned to burn the 
house where Orlando slept but an old 
servant of the father warned the young 
man of his danger and he fled to live in 
the forest. 

One day while he was walking through 
the woods, Orlando saw a man asleep on 
the ground. In the bushes behind him 
was a crouching lioness ready to spring 
upon the sleeper and tear him to pieces. 
As Orlando looked more closely, he saw 
to his surprise that the sleeping man was 
his brother. His first impulse was to go 
away quietly and leave Oliver to be killed 
by the wild beast. He said to himself, 
“Surely my brother does not deserve my 
help and if he dies, I will become the 
heir to his money.” Then he realized that 
such a course of action would be unworthy 
of what he had been taught by his noble 
father. The thought of revenge was put 
out of his heart. He drew his sword and 
after a desperate struggle slew the lioness. 

As Orlando was fighting the lioness, 
Oliver wakened and saw that his brother 
was saving him from the fury of the ani- 
mal at the risk of his own life. All the 
baseness of his nature was overcome by 
such unmerited kindness. He was filled 
with shame and remorse because of his 
mean and unbrotherly conduct and with 
bitter tears asked to be forgiven. From 
that time forward, Oliver loved Orlando 
like a true brother and tried to make 
amends for his former evil conduct. 

Because Orlando was generous enough 
to return good for evil, he not only saved 
Oliver’s life and won his affection but 
changed him into a good man. 

WALTER CAVERT® 


PRAYER: 


O God, we are thankful for forgiveness 
—that of our friends and parents and 
especially for the forgiveness that comes 
from you, God. We too want to learn to 
be forgiving to others. Help us to have 
kind thoughts toward those who harm us, 
to be loving toward those who treat us 
unkindly, and to learn to forget the 
wrongs that seem to be done to us. We 
need your loving help to forgive others as 
you forgive us. Amen. 


38Walter Cavert, Story Sermons from Literature 
and Art. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1939, 
pp. 13-14. 
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Junior Department , 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: 
Beginnings in Worship 


For the Leader 


About this time of year you may be 
saying to yourself, ““Why did I ever prom- 
ise to teach juniors this year, and of all 
things, to lead the worship each Sunday!” 
Let’s hope you are saying, “I can hardly 
wait for the meeting of all the church 
school teachers. And after that I want to 
have a good session with my own depart- 
ment to discuss the aims of teaching 
juniors, especially as to worship.” 

If you are saying the latter, this is an 
excellent beginning and augurs well for 
the coming church year with the boys and 
girls. Some of them will be new to the 
junior department; i.e., the fourth-graders, 
promoted from the primary department. 
Their experience of worship may _ be 
limited to an opening hymn, a call to wor- 
ship or prayer, or a closing benediction. 
These new members of the department 
may have received their own Bibles for the 
first time and want to bring them regu- 
larly to church school. Let them begin 
right away not only to use them for class 
study, but also to follow the Scripture 
reading in the worship service. Sometime 
you may even want to call on them to 
read the Scripture aloud. 

Your boys and girls may be attending 
the adult service of worship in the church 
sanctuary for the first time, or part of it 
at least, before going to their classes. 
Let’s begin this church school year in the 
department by discussing parts of that 
adult service with the boys and girls so 
that it will become meaningful and they 
will be eager to participate. 

Let us begin the year with a sense of 
expectancy in worship, eager to come into 
God’s presence and glad that we can ask 
his forgiveness, that our lives can be made 
whole again, and that we can gain new 
purpose through worshiping with others. 
There is a little Huguenot church in the 
south of France where Protestants have 
worshiped for over three hundred years. 
France is a predominantly Roman Catholic 
country, and there have been many times 
when to worship in that Huguenot church 
may have meant persecution, even martyr- 
dom. Yet the writing over the chancel 
says, in French, 

“The Master is here. He calls you!” 
The meaning of this is very clear to these 
folk: they come to church expecting to 
be renewed, to be filled with God’s spirit, 
to have their faith strengthened for daily 
living, to participate in the wonder of 


*Tunghai University, Taichung, Taiwan. 
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By Jean Hastings LOVEJOY* 


God’s grace to men in the gift of Jesus 
Christ. 

For this month, then, let us begin with 
a very brief period of worship, not more 
than five minutes, consisting of a call to 
worship, a Scripture reading, a prayer, 
and a hymn. If possible then, in place of 
the talk or story, let’s use a blackboard, 
and draw out from the boys and girls their 
questions and ideas concerning the various 
parts of. the adult service of worship. 
These discussions will range all the way 


from the use of symbolism on the worship . 


center, to the use of ritual or music in 
establishing the mood of worship, or to 
the differences in patterns of worship in 
churches such as the Roman Catholics and 
the Friends. Areas of discussion will be 
indicated in the outline of each session. 
Hopefully the boys and girls may help in 
planning the last worship period of this 
month, but extra time during the week 
will have to be set aside for planning. 
Possibly the leader might choose a few of 
the older boys and girls from the depart- 
ment to plan and execute it. 

In general, the leader will find it help- 
ful to read a short discussion of worship 
such as is found in Muriel Lester’s Why 
Worship? (Abingdon, 1937). Also a 
perusal of the Book of Common Prayer 
of the Episcopal church and similar rituals 
of worship found in books and in the 
hymnals of the various denominations may 
be helpful in enriching one’s resources. 


It goes without saying that the leader — 


himself must understand clearly the aims 

of worship before he can lead others. The 

late Archbishop of Canterbury, William 

Temple, has put these very succinctly: 
“The high aim of worship is to quicken 
the conscience by the holiness of God; 
to feed the mind by the truth of God; 
to purge the imagination by the beauty 
of God; to open the heart to the love 
of God; to devote the will to the pur- 
poses of God.”’! 


1. Why Worship? 


Cat To WorsHIp: 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, 

And all that is within me, 

Bless his holy name! 

Hymn oF Praise: “Worship the Lord in 
the beauty of holiness” 


Scripture: Psalm 104:33-35 


Prayer: Teach us, O Lord, how to wor- 
ship thee in spirit and in truth. Amen. 


Discussion: (Note to the leader: have 
available, if possible, a copy of your 
church calendar with the order of wor- 


1From The Church and Its Teaching Today, by 
William Temple, New York, Macmillan, 1936, p. 
15. 


, 


ship in it; one for each child would be 


(bring out the 

juniors’ ideas) 

a. To give thanks to our Creator, God, 
for life. 

b. To ask forgiveness for wrong living 
and thinking. 

c. To learn what is God’s will for us. 
and to find purpose in living. 

d. To hear more about Jesus, God’s 
Son, who is our teacher and example 
for Christian living. 


2. How do we worship? 

a. Prayers, hymns, music, Bible read- 
ings, sermons, etc. 

b. Perhaps your calendar has definite 
parts to the service of worship such 
as: adoration, penitence, thanksgiv- 
ing, meditation, or communion with 
God, and offering or dedication of 


self. These could be discussed. 
3. Differences in the way Christians wor- 
ship’ 

a. The Roman Catholic Mass each 
Sunday, preceded by confession and 
absolution. 

b. The Friends’ silent meeting with no 
liturgy. 


c. Other denominational differences. 

d. Symbolism in worship; need for cen- 
tér on which to fix one’s attention— 
picture, cross, etc. 


2. Music in Worship 


PretupE: A Bach chorale such as “O 
sacred head, now wounded,” which can 
be found in most hymnbooks. 

CaLL To WorsHIP: 

Praise the Lord! 

Praise God in his sanctuary; 
praise him in his mighty firmament! 

Let everything that breathes praise the 


Lord! 
Hymn, oF Praise: ‘This is my Father’s 
world” 
Scripture: Psalm 150 
PrAyER: In music and in song, our Fa- 


ther, we lift our hearts to thee, that 
they may be open to thy bidding. Amen. 


Discussion: 

1. Reasons for the use of music in worship 
a. “Mood music” lifts up our hearts. 
b. Truly beautiful hymns help us to 

worship because of the music as 

well as the words in poetry form. 
c. Participation in singing unites the 

congregation. 

2. Kinds of music 
a. Instrumental—prelude, silent prayer, 

offertory, postlude. 


{ 


b. Vocal—introits, hymns, responses, 
amens, anthems. 
3. Kinds of hymns 
a. Praise, thanksgiving, prayer, com- 


mitment, etc. 


3. Prayer in Worship 


CALL To WorsHIP: 

Search me, O God, and know my heart! 
Try me and know my thoughts! 

And see if there be any wicked way in me, 
And lead me in the way everlasting! 


Hymn oF Praise: “I would be true” 


ScrIPTURE: Psalm 139:1-10; 17-18; 
23-24 
Prayer: Look into our hearts, our Fa- 


ther, and see us as we really need to see 
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_ ourselves. Bring us to our knees in 
confessing our shortcomings and give us 
| courage to try to walk in thy way of 


| truth. Amen. 


ISCUSSION: 
‘ What is the purpose of prayer? 
' To confess to God our wrong deeds 
| and thoughts. 
- To remember God’s love for us. 
! To promise to do better. 
>. Ways in which we pray: 
Pastoral (the minister or leader prays 
on behalf of the group). 
Silent. Sentence (each person in turn 
speaks aloud a sentence prayer). 
Liturgical (a prayer read from a book 
of worship or recited by memory). 
Offertory (following the collection of 
the offering). 


Lirany: “The Lord’s Prayer’? 

Our Father 
For thou art the Father of all the 
peoples of the earth. 

Who art in heaven, 

And heaven is found wherever we feel 

_ the presence of the Spirit. 

Hallowed be thy name. 

Let us keep thy name holy through all 

- our days. 

Thy kingdom come, 

Teach us to live and work together as 
the people of thy kingdom. 

Thy will be done on earth as it is in 

heaven. 

Use us as thy servants to carry out thy 
plans. 

Give us this day our daily bread, 

And use our hands to make and carry 
bread to all our hungry brothers. 

And forgive us our debts as we forgive 
ur debtors; 

Help us to forgive anyone who has 
wronged us before we ask thee to for- 
give us for the wrongs which we have 
done. 

And lead us not into temptation, but de- 

liver us from evil, 

Let us put our trust in thee so that we 
will not be tempted to do anything 
which would dishonor thee, 

For thine is the kingdom and the power 

and the glory, forever, 

Thou art our Maker, our Ruler, and 
our Lord. 


Amen. 


4, Scripture—the Word of God 


Note: This service may be planned by 
the juniors and leader together, and the 
juniors read the Scripture passages. If 
there are available copies of Bible Read- 
ings for Boys and Girls (selections from 
the RSV, published by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons) the children may select favorite 
passages and read them aloud, after prac- 
ticing beforehand. 


Cart tro Worsuip: Psalm 119:10, 11 


Hymn: “The word of God shall guide 
my feet” 
ScriprurE: Favorite passages, such as 


the following: 
Psalm 90:1-2, 4, 12, 14 
Psalm 103:1-5, 8, 10-12 
Isaiah 40:12, 21, 28-31 
Luke 10:25-37 


2The interpretation is by Mary Eakin. Used 
by permission. 
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Discussion or STORY 

(If the boys and girls are leading the 
service you may want to substitute a story 
for the discussion period. An appropriate 
story might be selected from Around the 


World with the Bible, by Gertrude Rinden, 
1947, or Adventures with the Bible, by 
Alice Geer Kelsey, 1960, both published 
by Friendship Press and available from 
denominational bookstores. 


Junior High Department 


by Mary E. HUEY* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: 
What Do I Need? 


To the Leader 


It is not always comfortable to admit 
that we have needs. Many Americans 
have a confident image of themselves as 
“self-made men” who came up the hard 
way and reached their station in life al- 
most entirely by their own efforts. Whether 
we have this proud view of ourselves or 
not, most of us do not like to admit our 
needs for advice, for help, for guidance, 
for assistance, for counsel. We like to feel 
that we can accomplish things on our own. 
This human trait is very evident in small 
children who try to squirm free from a 
parent’s restraining hand to cross the 
street unaided. 

Junior highs are in that wonderful, ter- 
rible, dismaying, exciting, disturbing, de- 
pressing, thrilling stage of growing from a 
child to an adult. We who try to be 
their leaders often find them hard to 
understand. It is certain that they find us 
hard to understand. No doubt they find 
themselves the greatest puzzle of all to 
understand! ‘Teen-agers are caught in the 
very midst of the tremendous urge to be 
independent, to be accepted as persons in 
their own right, to leave forever the apron- 
strings of childhood and to become self- 
reliant adults. It may be rather hard for 
many of them to admit, especially to their 
elders, that they have any particular needs. 

The worship services this month are an 
attempt to reach through the barrier that 
often seems to rise between young people 
and adults, and to help junior highs be- 
come more aware of some of the needs 
which all of us have. An effort has been 
made to illuminate some passages of the 
Bible which may come to have real mean- 
ing to junior highs. As we work with 
young people week after week, and month 
after month, it should ever be our goal to 
help them find the Bible a real lamp to 
their feet and light upon their path. 

Worship in a junior high department 
can be a deadly. mechanical, meaningless 
routine, completely unrelated to the lives 
of the young people who are subjected to 
a “worship service.” Every effort should 
be made to help the worship “come alive” 
and to bring the young people (and the 
adults present) into an encounter with 


*Associate Director of Christian Education, 
Pasadena Presbyterian Church, Pasadena, Calif. 


God. The writer had this particularly in 
mind in the suggested service for the sec- 
ond Sunday of the month on the theme 
“T need nothing.” You may decide, how- 
ever, that these suggestions do not fit your 
group. Perhaps you as leader, or if time 
permits, you and a worship committee, 
could rewrite the service to fit the needs 
of your own group. Any of these serv- 
ices, or any worship service published in 
any book, can be of immeasurably more 
value if they are adapted for your own 
group rather than given exactly as written. 

Some resources which might be used in 
the services for this month are given 
below: 


Calls to Worship 


“Tf... thou shalt seek the Lord thy 
God, thou shalt find him, if thou seek him 
with all thy heart... .” (Deuteronomy 
A Oia) 


“My voice shalt thou hear in the morn- 
ing, O Lord; in the morning will I direct 
my prayer unto thee, and will look up.” 
(Psalm 5:3 K.J.V.) 


Turn unto the Lord your God, for he is 
“gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and 
of great kindness.” (Nehemiah 9:17b 
KSaVs) 


“They who wait for the Lord shall renew 
their strength, 
they shall mount up with wings like 
eagles, 
they shall run and not be weary, 
they shall walk and not faint.” 
(Isaiah 40:31 R.S.V.) 


“If we say we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us. If 
we confess our sins, he is faithful and just, 
and will forgive our sins and cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.” (I John 1:8, 
ORRES:Ve) 


“Thus says the Lord: ‘Let not the wise 
man glory in his wisdom, let not the 
mighty man glory in his m‘ght, let not the 
rich man glory in his riches; but let him 
who glories glory in this, that he under- 
stands and knows me, that I am the Lord 
who practice kindness, justice, and right- 
eousness in the earth; for in these things 
I delight, says the Lord.’” (Jeremiah 
9:23, 24, R.S.V.) 


Prayers 


Almighty God, who dwellest in the high 
and holy place, and with him also that is 
of a contrite and humble sp‘rit: Make us 
to be still and know that Thou art God. 
Lift up our hearts to Thee in love and 
adoration; then of Thy mercy send us 
forth into the world to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with Thee our 
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DIRECTORS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: 


Guarantee Your 
Insurability! 


by Andrew Hobart 


President, 
Ministers Life & Casualty Union 


Many people put off buying in- 
surance until ‘‘tomorrow.” They 
are presupposing two things: First, 
they will still be living and second, 
they will still be insurable. 


No man can reliably predict his 
time of uninsurability. It’s a stage 
that is reached at some time in 
everyone’s life—brought on per- 
haps by acute illness, an accident, 
a change in employment or just 
the attrition of growing older. 


When you become uninsurable, as 
we all do, it means the end of plans 
to build adequate insurance pro- 
tection. But here are some ways 
you can look ahead and guarantee 
that this end will not happen to 
WOES 5 


You may insure now on per- 
manent plans of insurance for 
the entire amount you will need. 
This requires careful planning. 
You must consider family 
growth, cost of living increases 
and all other factors affecting 
the amount of insurance needed 
for the future protection of your 
family and you. 


If your budget will not stand 
such a large immediate expendi- 
ture, investigate term insurance 
policies which offer protection 
over shorter periods of time. 
Some term policies are convert- 
ible to permanent insurance 
without proof of insurability. 


Also many insurance companies 
have riders available by which 
you qualify only once and addi- 
tional amounts of permanent in- 
surance are available to you re- 
gardless of your health. 


Write Ministers Life for complete 
information on guaranteeing your 
insurability and planning a secure 
future through insurance. 


AAINISTERS LIFE 


and casualty union 
3100 west lake st. « minneapolis 16, minn. 
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God; Lord. 


Amen.+ 


Take from us, O God, all pride and 
vanity, -all boasting and forwardness, and 
give us the true courage that shows itself 
by gentleness; the true wisdom that shows 
itself by simplicity; and the true power 
that shows itself by modesty. Guide us, 
teach us, and strengthen us, O Lord, we 
beseech Thee, until we become as Thou 
wouldst have us be: pure, gentle, truth- 
ful, high-minded, courteous, generous, 
able, dutiful, and useful, for Thy honor 
and glory. Amen. (Charles Kingsley) 


Grant, O Lord, to all teachers and stu- 
dents to know that which is worth know- 
ing, to love that which is worth loving, to 
praise that which pleaseth Thee most, and 
to dislike whatsoever is evil in thine eyes. 
Grant us above all to search out and to 
do what is well pleasing to Thee; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. (Thomas 
a Kempis) 


through Jesus Christ our 


A RESPONSIVE PRAYER OF INTERCESSION 


Unison: Almighty God, who hast taught 
us to pray not only for ourselves but for 
all men: Hear us as we pray for others, 
in the name of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Leader; For Thy Holy Church upon 
earth; for her ministers and teachers, that 
all who love the Saviour may love Him 


more truly and serve Him more faith- 
fully: 


Response: We beseech Thee to hear us, 
O Lord. 
Leader: For all who do not know the 


Gospel of Thy love in Jesus Christ, that 
Thou wouldst gather them into Thy fold: 

Response: We beseech Thee to hear us, 
O Lord. 

Leader: For Thy missionaries, espe- 
cially those known to us, that they may 
cause Thy light to shine in the dark 
places of the earth: 

Response: We beseech Thee to hear us, 
O Lord. 

Leader: For our beloved country, for 
our President and others in authority, that 


Thou wouldst guide them with Thy wis- 


dom: 

Response: We beseech Thee to hear us, 
O Lord. 

Leader: For those whom we love, our 
parents, our brothers and sisters, and our 
friends, that Thou wouldst bless them, 
and protect them from evil and danger: 

Response: We beseech Thee to hear us, 
O Lord. 

Leader: For all who are in sickness, 
sorrow, and trouble, that Thou wouldst 
comfort and sustain them: 


Response: We beseech Thee to hear us, 
O Lord. 
Leader: For the glorious company of 


apostles, prophets, and martyrs, and for 
the goodly fellowship of the faithful in all 
ages: 
Response: We praise Thee, O Lord. 
Leader: Wear and accept us in these 
our prayers; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord and our Redeemer. Amen. 


Just as We Arr 

Our Father in heaven, we turn to Thee 
for help, Thou who hast been the only 
sure and certain help through all the ages 
past, and who wilt be through all the ages 
to come. Before Thee we do not have to 
pretend, we do not have to be ashamed, 
we do not have to be afraid. Thou dost 
know us better than any one else will ever 


1From The Book of Common Worship, John 
Knox Press, 1946. 


know us, and yet no matter what we are 

like, Thou dost love us just the same. 
Take us, Lord, just as we are, remem: 

bering: 

our anger with our parents sometimes be- 
cause they don’t understand us, 

our impatience with our teachers when we 
think they expect too much of us, 

our thoughtlessness when with a cruel 
word or two we injure someone else, 

our carelessness when we don’t do a job 
thoroughly and well, 

our worries that we may not be popular. 
or that people will not like us, 

our concern to get attention for ourselves 
and to grab the spotlight from everyone 
else, 

our willingness to listen to and sometimes 
repeat an off-color story, 

our resentments against others when we 
think we have been left out of things. 
Show us, Father, how to live, what to 

say, and what to do. Enter into our 

hearts. and make Thy home _ there. 

Strengthen our faith that we may believe 

in Thy power to change us, and help us 

to become the kind of persons Thou dost 

want us to be. So may we serve Thee 

with all our hearts, with all our strength. 

and with all our minds. In the name of 

Jesus we pray. Amen. f 


Offertory Sentences 


Hebrews 13:16 
I Chronicles 29:11, 12a 
I John 3:17 


1. “For ye have need of 
patience” 
(Hebrews 10:36, K.J.V.) 


Tatx: “Let Us Be Patient, Too” 

(This may be given in conversational 
style, by two or more people, if prac- 
ticed beforehand. ) 


For many of us this is our second year 
in junior high school. We know all the 
ropes by now. We laugh at the mistakes 
the kids in the new class this fall make: 
the stupid questions they ask, the way they 
get lost trying to find the gym or the 
lunch room, the way they try to imitate 
us. We laugh, even though only last year 
we were the new class, asked the same 
stupid questions, and made the same mis- 
takes. 

Esther has not lived in our community 
very long. In fact, her parents came to 
America only recently. Esther seems to 
have a gift for wearing unbecoming 
clothes. We laugh behind her back at the 
weird combinations of colors she wears, at 
the odd-looking home-made skirts and 
blouses she has. She cannot help know- 
ing sometimes that we are laughing at 
her . . . yet we know how unhappy it 
makes us when we are laughed at. 

My dog got in the neighbor’s yard and 
dug up all the tulip bulbs Mr. Brown had 
just planted. I am very anxious that Mr. 
Brown forgive me and my dog. After 
all, the dog didn’t really mean any harm, 
even though the tulip bed was ruined. 
And I don’t want Mr. Brown to be mad 
at me. But I get furious at my kid 
brother when he borrows my bike and has 
a flat tire and forgets to fix it. 

We each have need of patience. We 
expect people to have patience with us: 
our parents when we leave Dad’s best 
tennis racquet out in the rain all night; 
our teacher when we are three days late 
getting our term paper in; the librarian 
when we have lost a library book; the 
policeman when he catches us jay-walking; 
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he neighbors when we have a gang of 
ids over for a jam session and keep up a 
oisy clamor until late at night. 

| It is easy for us to expect patience from 
thers when we have made mistakes. But 
it is not so easy to have patience with 
thers who may hope for it from us. In 
Jesus’ parable of the unforgiving servant, 
he gives us an unforgettable example of 
this strange trait in human nature: our 
eagerness to be forgiven, but our reluc- 
tance to forgive anyone else. 

(Read Matthew 18:23-35.) The debt 
of the unforgiving slave to his master was 
reat. A “talent” is figured to be about 
, thousand dollars in present-day money. 
Therefore, the servant owed his master 
bout ten million dollars. This is a fan- 
astically large amount, but Jesus often 
used exaggeration in his stories as a way 
of emphasis. The amount of the debt is 
ot the important part of the story. What 
really amazing to us is that the master 
ompletely forgave his servant the entire 
ebt. Whereupon the servant goes out, 
omes upon a fellow servant who owed 
him a hundred denarii (which amounts 
to about twenty dollars!), seizes the fellow 
servant by the throat, and demands that 
he pay. When the luckless servant can’t 
roduce the twenty dollars, he is cast into 
vison for only one-six-hundred-thousandth 
f the amount his creditor had owed his 
naster! 

Then comes the pay-off! Other servants 
who see what has happened cannot stand 
e injustice, and they report the whole 
nfortunate story to the master, who soon 
s things right. 

You and I are a maze of strengths and 
weaknesses; of good qualities, and .other 
qualities not so good; of lovableness and 
times of complete unlovableness. Each 
one of us makes demands on the patience 
te those who live with us. Let us learn 


to be as patient and understanding of 
others as we expect and hope everyone 
eu be of us. 


a. 


i 


2. “I need nothing” 

_ (Revelation 3:17) 

‘Tatx: “What Do You Mean?” 
Interview an average teen-ager in an 

average Sunday school in an average 

American town and he might say: 

“Yes. I go to church and Sunday school 
fairly regularly. 

Tve gone ever since I can remember. 

Sometimes now I don’t feel like going, 
but I usually go anyway just to keep 
from having a family argument. 

Not that I don’t think Sunday school is a 
good thing. 

We ought to study the Bible. 

We ought to learn about the church and 

its history. - 

A church is a good influence in a com- 
munity. Z 

We need the church to fight Communism. 

We believe Christianity is better than 
Communism. 

‘So, of course, I’m in favor of the church 
and Sunday school and what they stand 

for. 

“You ask how much the church really 
means to me personally? 

Do I change my way of living because of 
what I learn in Sunday school? 

It depends on what you mean: 
Does my Christian faith help me to play 

fair in a football game? to keep from 

cheating in a test? 
to stand up for that odd-ball kid the 

rest of the kids don’t like? 
to do my share of the work at home 

without squawking ? 
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_ need.” 


to go the second mile and do more 
than my share of the work? 

to be completely honest and tell the 
truth no matter what? 


Well, after all, I don’t want to be differ- 
ent from the other kids. 

How can I stand up for some odd-ball? 
They'd call me an odd-ball too. 

As for cheating on an exam, can I help 
it if somebody just happens to copy 
from me, or if I see the answer by acci- 
dent on someone else’s paper? 

Sure, I play fair in games, but now and 
then everybody just sort of fudges a 
little. Naturally we like to win, and 
who wouldn’t sneak in a little advantage 
for his own team if he can do it with- 
out getting caught? 

Of course, I tell the truth—at least most 
of the time—but now and then every- 
body sort of colors the truth a little if 
it can help him appear in a better light. 

I guess I’m just about as good as the next 
person, and since everybody does these 
things I don’t see that I need to change 
much. I wouldn’t want to be different 
from other people. 

You say you think I may need the church 
more than I realize? 


I don’t think I understand what you 
mean.” 

Scripture: Revelation 3:15-17, 20. 

PRAYER: 


Father, we ask thee to forgive us that 
much of the time we are lukewarm to the 
church and to what it is trying to teach 
us. Forgive us that we often allow our 
lives to become crowded so full of good 
times, schoolwork, sports, entertainment, 
and just plain fooling around that we for- 
get all about thee. We forget that thou 
dost love us, that time is precious, and 
that there is work in the world for us to 
do. Help us to enjoy life and to allow 
the proper amount of time for recreation, 
work, and study. But keep us from let- 
ting even the important things in our 
lives crowd out the most important thing 
of all—our daily growth in understanding 
thee and discovering thy will for our lives. 
Keep us unsatisfied until we find in thee 
the guidance we need for all the days and 
years to come. Amen. 


3. “Assist her in what she hath 


need” 
(Romans 16:2, K.J.V.) 
SCRIPTURE: Romans 12:9-13; James 


Zl5=17 51 johny32 17,18. 
TALK: “Do You Go Out of Your Way?” 


Paul was a well-traveled man. He 
visited many parts of Asia Minor and was 
the first person to carry the story of Christ 
to the continent of Europe. There being 
no Hilton hotels in those days, Paul often 
found it necessary to stay in private homes. 
Again and again he was a guest in homes 
of his friends, and he knew how wonderful 
it was to have rest and refreshment at the 
end of a long, weary day of traveling. 

The Christians of that day were a small 
minority in the world around them, and 
it was needful that they help each other 
whenever the occasion arose. One of the 
most important Christian duties was to 
“practice hospitality.’ When Phoebe, a 
faithful deaconess in the church, is arriv- 
ing in Rome, Paul writes to the Christians 
there to “assist her in what she hath 
“Help her in whatever she may 
require from you,” he writes, “for she has 
been a helper of many and of myself as 
well.” 

The New Testament reminds us over 


and over again that our concern for 
others must go beyond just our own family 
and friends, and that it must be expressed 
in a more concrete way than merely talk- 
ing about it. When a man fell among 
thieves on the Jericho road, a priest and 
a Levite both came by and saw the 
wounded man lying by the road. No 
doubt they may have said to themselves, 
“What a pity! Someone ought to do 
something about all this robbery. Thieves 
should not be allowed on this highway.” 
But it was the Samaritan who came along 
and did something—who went to some 
extra trouble to help someone else. 

William Shakespeare had the same idea 
when he wrote in one of his plays the 
lines, “They do not love, that do not show 
their love.”2 A Christian is concerned, 
really concerned, for others. He goes out 
of his way to try to supply their needs. 
Hospitals, homes for orphaned children, 
and homes for the aged exist in the world 
today because Christians saw the need for 
providing hospitality and practical demon- 
strations of their love for others. 


4, “I have no need of thee” 
(I Corinthians 12:21, K.J.V.) 


ScrrpTurRE: I Corinthians 12:14-21, 26, 
27 
TaLk: “All One Body” 


The “Lady Franklin Bay Arctic Expe- 
dition” set sail from Newfoundland with 
twenty-five members in July 1881 for a 
two-year stay in the Arctic. Their pur- 
pose was research, exploration, and obser- 
vation of life in polar regions. Relief 
ships that were supposed to bring them 
fresh supplies of food in the summer of 
1882 and again in 1883 failed to get 
through the polar ice. When a rescue 
ship finally arrived in June 1884, only 
seven men were left of the original twenty- 
five, and one of these died on the journey 
homeward. 

The diary of Sergeant David L. Brain- 
ard,? who was a member of the expedition, 
recounts the harrowing adventures of the 
party. Heroism, faithfulness to duty, be- 
trayal, theft, generosity, courage, depres- 
sion, and despair are mingled in the last 
desperate months of the expedition. 

The few who finally survived lived 
through the terrible ordeal only because 
they worked and shared together the 
meager supplies and resources at their 
command. Private Julius Fredericks and 
Sergeant George Rice set out one day on 
a hunting trip to try to replenish the di- 


2William Shakespeare, Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, Act I, Scene 2. 
3Six Came Back, The Arctic Adventure of 


David L. Brainard, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1940. 
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minishing food supply. Three days after 
they left, Sergeant Rice died of starvation 
and exposure to the cold. Four days later 
Private Fredericks staggered back alone to 
the main camp, worn out and weakened 
by his terrible trip, but bringing with him 
the remaining rations that had belonged 
to Sergeant Rice, to be divided equally 
with the others from the small stock of 
food. 

These suffering men learned in the 
tragic days of their struggle to survive 
that we are all “one body,” and if one 
member suffers, all suffer. Not one of the 
group would have survived without the 
help of the others. 

None of us lives alone, self-sufficient, 
independent. We may never have as dra- 


matic or tragic experiences in our lives as 
did Sergeant Brainard and his companions, 
but in the daily events of our more shel- 
tered lives, we still must have the love, 
support, encouragement, and friendsh’p of 
others. Paul in his letter to the Corin- 
thians shows us that the church is one 
body made up of many members. Each is 
necessary; each is important to all the 
others; none can get along by themselves. 
He does not consider the so-called big and 
important people who have much ability 
and many gifts as more important than 
the quiet, little-noticed people who may 
not have much ability. Paul shows us 
that each person is important, and that 
the gifts of all, no matter how small, are 
necessary to the whole group. 


Young People’s Departments 


‘THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: 
Most Important to Me 


For the Worship Committee 

In the name of Him who said, ‘‘Behold, 
I make all things new,” we dedicate our 
planning for worship in this holy month. 
All months and all minutes are potentially 
holy. But perhaps in a special way, any 
times of new, fresh endeavor, of starting 
over, of taking a trip, of beginning school 
or college, or of starting a new job or 
bringing to the old one a new zest after 
summer vacation—surely these times call 
for special hallowing and special decision- 
making. We’re at crossroads. 

Such times call us to take a new, clear 
look at our lives under God. May we as 
a committee pray that all in our group 
may be helped anew to decide what counts 
most with us, what we will put first. 

How? “In his light we shall see light.” 
When we fumble in half-dark, it is hard 
to sort out the big things from the small. 
When we flounder in our own self-in- 
terests, we may give much time to activi- 
ties or groups that matter little, or spend 
our energies for small goals. For many 
of us trying to live the Christian life, we 
have already turned resolutely from the 
very bad; but there are many choices 
between the lesser of two evils or the 
greater of two goods, are there not? We 
can but seek God’s light. We who plan, 
and all in our group, come as seekers, no 
one of us worthy to tell others how to 
choose but all asking God’s guidance and 
courage to stand forth. 

Let us plan deeply, trusting that in some 
way, through some moments, into some 
hearts, God’s light may break through. 
We as planners “feel our way” into the 
experiences of worship before we can 
lead; we enlist others to share, helping 
them “catch the gleam” of the meanings 


*Assistant Professor of Religion, High Point Col- 
lege, High Point, North Carolina. 
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by Clarice M. Bowman* 


involved in the materials or ideas, and 
helping them prepare (coaching any as 
needed, so that all Scripture reading, 
prayers, music, and meditation may be 
clear and meaningful). We keep leaders, 
settings, or other aids unobtrusive; we ar- 
range all details well in advance. We 
participants meet for prayer before any 
service, and then seek to worship as we 
lead, with all humble before him. 

Have some attended summer confer- 
ences or camps? They can best share, not 
by merely telling what happened to them 
there, but by helping in the total program. 
Maybe some have thoughts, materials, or 
aids that might enrich worship. Some 


may have caught a new glimpse of what- 


worship means. Might these lead an out- 
door vespers or a retreat? 

We look forward, however, not back- 
ward. Experiences in large groups may 
be dramatic and thrilling, but let us not 
discount what God can do through a small 
group, even our own youth fellowship in 
our home church. The Spirit may move 
mightily like great winds through thou- 
sands assembled on a mountaintop. . . or 
the Spirit may whisper searchingly in 
a few hearts in an upper room! 

“Worship is tremendously important to 
vital living in this bewildering world,” 
said one young man. “We ought to treat 
it as the most important part of our 
church activities. We ought to come to 
each service as if something were about 
to happen that would be the most im- 
portant thing in our whole lives!” 


CALLING ALL To WorsuHIp in spirit and 
in truth: 
Draw thou my soul, O God, 
Into thy presence now; 
And let my loving heart 
Before thy great heart bow. 
* * * * 


O God, who art ever the same, let me 
know myself, let me know thee. (Augus- 
tine) 

a ee oe 


Open wide the window of our spirits, 


And flood us with thy light; 

Open wide the gates of our minds, 

That we may know thy will; 

Open wide the door of our hearts, 

That we may receive thee 

With adoration, trust, and love. i 
(Author and source unknown 

> cae 


‘Keep open the soul’s east window 0 
divine surprise.” 
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servict 


FOR QUIET MEDITATION as_ the 
begins: 

Revelation 21:5 

Deuteronomy 31:6 

Revelation 3:8 

Psalm 90:12 

Ezekiel 18:31 

Joshua 1:5 

Psalm 96:9, 10 

Isaiah 48:16 


HYMNIC CALLS to worship and prayer: 

“Breathe on me, breath of God” 

“Thou Lord of light, across the years” 

“Still, still with thee” 

“Temper my spirit, O Lord” 

“God of our life, through all the circling 
years” 


BENEDICTORY THOUGHTS: 
Psalm 128:1, 2 
Psalm 119:33-37 
II Timothy 1:7 
I John 4:7, 12, 16 
Joshua 24:24 
Hebrews 12:1 
Daniel 12:3 


* * * * 


Teach us, good Lord, to serve Thee a 
Thou deservest: 
To give and not to count the cost; 
To fight and not to heed the wounds; 
To toil and not to seek for rest; 
To labor and not ask for any reward 
Save that of knowing that we do Thy will 
Amen. 
Icnatius Loyo-é 


1. The Almighty, Our Treasure 
THEME ScrIPTURE: Job 22:25-28 
DrrecTeD MEDITATION: 


(If desired, background music may b« 
played from records, in preparation: “The 
heavens are telling the glory of God,” by 
Haydn; or “He shall feed his flock like : 
shepherd,” from Handel’s The Messiah. 

In a workshop session at a youth con 
ference one girl asked the question tha 
may have been in the minds of many: 
“Tell us in a few words, Mr. Counselor 
how to prove that there is a God.” Thi 
counselor was silent for a time. As min 
utes ticked away, a powerful urgency fo 
an answer built up within the group 
Then quietly he said: “God is no 
proved. He is met.” 

He explained that any criteria fo 
“proving” would be constructs within ow 
human minds. But God is Being, Person 
Presence. Our minds cannot “contain’ 
the fullness of such a thought. 

Nor should we consider the physica 
world as “containing”? God; for the Min« 
that created the universe is greater thar 
the known universe surrounding our smal 
minds. Each new adventure we maki 
into space, and each giant telescope w 
fashion gives but a tiny window into a1 
infinitesimal part of his larger world anc 
its workings. 

(Moment for thought) 
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1 Aut TEAcH oF Gop 

‘Speak to the Earth and the Earth shall 
| teach thee, 

a. shalt see the glory of thy God 

fade manifest through life. Life born in 


death, 
Phe seed that was the precursor of the 
@® tree, 
ae ens rose that sprang from out the 
sod, ; 
The grasses green that sway with every 
breath, 
|All teach of God. 


i CHARLES WAGNER! 


“Not AccIDENT. . .” 


l Admiral Richard E. Byrd, explorer of 
a. Antarctic regions, alone in his snow- 
locked base hut, had been viewing a 
|beautiful auroral display. What was hap- 
pening in his thoughts was more than 


Be a spectator at mechanical fireworks; 


| 
jhe grew aware of being himself a part of 
a vaster plan— 

: . what came out of the silence—a 
ntle rhythm, the strain of a perfect 
chord, the music of the spheres... In 
‘that instant I could feel no doubt of man’s 
‘oneness with the universe. The conviction 
‘came that that rhythm was too orderly, 
ioo harmonious, too perfect to be the 
oduct of blind chance—that, therefore, 
ere must be purpose in the whole and 
that man was part of the whole. . .” 
Later he wrote again, 
| “The human race, my intuition tells 
|me, is not outside the cosmic process and 
|is not an accident. Therefore. . . 
nvictions of right and wrong, being, as 
'they are, products of the consciousness, 
must also be formed in accordance ‘with 
hese laws. . . a link with the universal 
telligence which gives them form and 
harmoniousness.’’2 
Decades a= Soe 


Pd 
Poursetves, OTHER PERSONS, AND THE 
; Divine PERSON 
_ Awareness of another personality (and 
‘to how much greater extent, awareness of 
‘the Divine Person) comes not through in- 
tellectual “‘proof” but through meeting. 

For that matter, how would we go 
about “proving” to ourselves that we 
exist? We grow a bit dubious when we 
read that our bodies are mostly vast spaces 
of air between atoms, and that in solids 
we would amount to a small thimbleful. 
Yet in some mysterious way through mil- 
lions of intricate nerve connections, chemi- 
cal changes course along the pathways 
they seem to “know” and we can think 
and feel and do. 

You cannot “prove” your friend, or re- 
duce his ever-surprising, many-faceted, 
complex personality to equations. But you 
can laugh together at a joke; you can 
“sympathize at one another’s hurt. You 
rejoice that you and your friend are alive 
at the same time and you are glad for 
this friendship you share. In the “meet- 
ing” of personality with personality is 
-sureness of the living reality of each. 
Thus God reveals himself as we go to 
“meet” him. 


* * * * 


‘ 
“What think ye of Christ,” friend? when 
; all’s done and said, 

You like this Christianity or not? 

It may be false, but will you wish it true? 


Has it your vote to be so if it can? .... 


iy 


a 
Y, 
: 
j 1In M. T. Hopper: The Candle of the Lord. 


St. Louis, The Bethany Press, 1948. Used by per- 
mission. } 


*Richard E. Byrd: Alone. New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, p. 85. Used by permission. 
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You own your own instincts? why, what 
else do I, 

Who want, am made for, and must have 
a God 

Ere I can be aught, do aught?—no mere 
name 

Want, but the true thing with what proves 
its truth, 

To wit, a relation from that thing to me, 

Touching from head to foot—which touch 
Imteels 

And with it take the rest, this life of ours! 


Rosert BROWNING? 


2. Grace to Overcome 


(Note: A fitting symbol for this medi- 
tation would be a picture of a rainbow. 
If creating one, use tinted paper or make 
blue background first, then with soft 
pastels, “hint” at the color, so that the 
realization that this is a rainbow steals 
upon the awareness of the beholder, even 
as is true when rainbows are seen through 
rain. ) 


THEME ScripruRE: Genesis 9:13 


His perfect plan I may not grasp, 
Yet I can trust Love Infinite 
And with my feeble fingers clasp 
The hand which leads me into light. 
My soul upon his errands goes; 
The end I know not—but God knows. 
* * * * 


BEAUTY OF A HANDICAP 


All my life I have watched them—these 
handicapped ones. I am one of them. 
And both my observation and my own 
personal experience lead me to believe 
that, in the deepest and realest sense, tak- 
ing human nature as it is, the greatest 
triumphs of this life usually come to those 
who have started at a disadvantage. That 
disadvantage was not genuine because it 
carried with it a powerful incentive to 
CtLOr faust 

In a little town near mine there lives 
a doctor who is now thirty years old. He 
is the ablest and the most respected prac- 
titioner in that community; and _ besides 
being an admirable doctor, he is a most 
eloquent speaker. Yet. since the age of 
six he has been totally blind. His father 
was a miner; and one day when they 
were coming out of a mine-shaft, a col- 
lapse of the roof caught the father and 
his little son. The former was killed; the 
latter, blinded for life. Yet, as he himself 
says, on account of that apparently hope- 
less disadvantage, he is today curing 
human bodies and hearts as well, instead 
of digging coal. I am not casting any 
disparagement on miners, a brave and 
hardy lot; I am thinking that adversity 
often accounts for our success, that de- 
spair can sometimes win battles.”® 

* * * * 


A PRAYER TO RECOVER HOPE 


O God, Thou who didst create us and 
bring us forth, 

Thou who dost love us with an eternal 
love, 

Give us quietness of spirit and ease of 
hurt. 

Forgive us, O God, for those things that 
we so deeply regret, real or imagined, 

Make us strong to correct those things that 
can be corrected, 

And reward those we have offended. 

May they know that in our hearts we are 
sorry for the hurt we have brought them. 

O God, lift Thou our spirits from despair, 


3In “Bishop Blougram’s Apology.” 
4Author and source not located. 


5Archibald Rutledge: Beauty in the 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1943. Pp. 58, 59. 


Heart. 


Give us rest and relaxation, 

Open our minds to a healing of the spirit, 

And give us a sense of the meaningfulness 
of life. 

May we again hear the birds sing, the 
voices of little children, 

May we feel the warmth of the sun and 
the cool of the night. 

May we know again the warmth of human 
affection, 

And give us a vision to see life as it is: 
steady, whole, hopeful, 


Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.® 


3. “Take My Yoke ... Learn” 


(A sketch or cut-out of an old-fashioned 
“yoke,” such as was used to help oxen 
pull together, may be used against a back- 
ground of blue, suggesting sky. ) 

THEME ScripTURE: Matthew 11:29 

(Allow for a moment of quietness after 
the reading. A query or two may be 
quietly spoken: “Could it be that we 
have tried to learn what it means to 
follow Jesus, intellectually or in words, 
while hesitating to become a ‘yokefellow’ 
with him in meeting human need as he 
did, in taking upon ourselves others’ ills 
as he did?” ‘Does ‘taking his yoke’ mean 
turning our heads to look the same direc- 
tion he does, to see as he sees?” “Is 
there any other way to really ‘learn’ of 
him?”’) 

Be Tuou My Vision 


we would see _ Jesus.” 


“Sir, (John 
220) 

Are we big enough to go a step further 
—not only to “see Jesus” but to “see as 
Jesus” ? 

He gave life to the sick—they gave 
death in return! 

He gave them a cup of “living water” 
—they gave vinegar instead! 

He said “love your neighbor’’—his 


®Russell F. Dicks: Toward Health and Whole- 
ness. Copyright 1960, The Macmillan Co., p. 79. 
Used by permission, 
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yp? 


neighbor said, ‘“‘Crucify! They spit on 
Him: 

Put a wreath of thorns on His brow. . . 

Pierced His side with a sword. . . 
Put heavy spikes through His flesh. . . 
Watched Him in agony through 
the heat of the day. . . 
Laughed at Him and mocked 
‘Hime - 

YET, with a look of compassion we hear 
Him say: 

Forgive them, Father, for they know not 
what they do. 

We have seen Him... yet, can we see 
things as He saw them? (Can we see 
people as He saw them? 

Life can never take its proper perspec- 
tive until we are willing to see life in all 
its fullness as He saw it... 

If we are to see through His eyes, then 
we will have to take away the obstructions 
that limit our vision. They will be re- 
vealed to us as we earnestly seek to be 
like Jesus. 

And as we begin to “look through the 
eyes of Jesus’ we will suddenly realize 
what darkness we have been in because 
of our limited vision. The light of His 
grace and knowledge will open wide areas 
and insights we never thought possible. 

“Sir, we would see [as] Jesus.?7 


* * * * 


PERIOD OF MEDITATION: 

(During this period the pianist should 
play softly “None but the lonely heart,” 
by P. Tschaikowsky. As the music is 
played the leader should suggest some 
such themes for meditation as those that 
follow. Some of the suggestions for medi- 
tation are related to the more favored 
and majority groups. If the young people 
using this service are of other groups these 
“imaginings” should be left out and others 
substituted. ) 

Imagine yourself one of those in your 
school who is not invited to social affairs 
because you live ‘fon the wrong side of 
the tracks’—or one who cannot partici- 
pate because it costs too much. 

(Period of silence) 

Imagine yourself a person who cannot 
attend the concert or the show you want 
to attend, or swim in the municipal swim- 
ming pool because you happened to be 
born into a different racial group from 


7Barbara Eskew (Fisher), in Power, November 


7, 1953. Used by permission, National Conference 
of Methodist Youth. 
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that of the majority in your community. 

(Period of silence) 

Imagine yourself to be a person attend- 
ing a young people’s meeting or church 
service in which other people are visiting 
with their friends and you are being left 
all alone without anyone to talk to. 

(Period of silence) 

Imagine yourself a new person in your 
town without friends. 

(At the conclusion of the meditation, a 
soloist might sing the words of the music 
that has been used as the musical back- 
ground for the meditation. ) 


UNISON PRAYER: 


O God, may we have a new awareness 
of the sorrow and loneliness and heartache 
we bring to others by our refusal to have 
fellowship with them. May we resolve 
to widen the circle of our friendship. 


Amen.t 
* * * * 


4, That My Life Be Conformed 
to the Higher Plan 


(Suggestion for setting, if the ‘idea of 
simple dedication is followed: a crude 
earthenware vessel to be the “‘cup,” a loaf 
of coarse brown bread to be the “bread,” 
placed on draped cloth of rough uncolored 
weave, with stream of light on elements. 
If desired, the youth may ask their min- 
ister to administer holy communion follow- 
ing this service, or at some later time, with 
the memory of this service fresh in mind.) 


Cau To MEDITATION: 

We have begun anew the Search, our 
Father. 

We have emptied ourselves into simplicity 
and faith, knowing that with true hu- 
mility we shall find thee. 

Hide not thyself from us. 
thee anew. 

Dedicate our aspirations, the energies of 
our lives, our days and ways, to thy 
holier, higher plan. 


Quiet Music 


Mepiration: “Whom Shall I Send?” 

The Lord asked: “Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us?” Then said I, 
“Here am I; send me.” 

ME—a weak, reserved, 

ME—a _ backward, slow-moving, 
born person? 

ME—a domineering, possessive charac- 
ter? 

ME—an egotist? 

ME—an immature, mother’s baby? 

ME—the intellect? 

Yes, YOU—no matter what your weak- 
ness may be. You may have but one 
talent, but as in the parable of the talents 
in the Gospel of St. Luke, why not use it? 

Listen, can you hear Him calling to 
you—to be a minister, a short-term mis- 
sion worker at home or abroad, a director 
of music, or a director of Christian edu- 
cation ? 

Or, is He calling you to be a lawyer, a 
homemaker, an electrician, a salesman; 


Let us find 


shy character? 
stub- 
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a Christian layman in your home com 
munity? 

Yes, listen. You may hear Him calling 
“Whom shall I send?” (Can you answer 
“Here am I; send me”? 

Oh, God, lead me in my decisions. Ma 
I put all of my trust in Thee and answe 
if I hear Thy call. Show me my plac 
of service. In Christ’s spirit. Amen.§ 


* * * * 


From “Now” To A GREATER “THEN” 


This hour when world-wide hatred, greed 
and bloodshed separate nation fron 
nation— 

This hour-when the color of a person’ 
skin punishes him for living in Th 
world— 

This hour when superiority and smugnes 
narrow the fellowship of Thy people— 

This hour when millions are untouche 
by Thy love— 

This hour when Christian Americans ar 
rejecting other Americans because o 
their parentage— 

This hour when men corrupt their bodie 
and minds by habits of drinking an 
other vices— 

This hour when a person’s social standin; 
comes before his character— 

This hour when many so-called Christiai 
people have found the price of a nev 
society too great to pay— 

This hour when people want to folloy 
man’s way instead of God’s— 


THEN, 

For this hour came I into the world: 

That nations may care more for the peopl 
within their borders than for the lance 
they possess; 

That color may touch color and _ fin 
brotherhood ; 

That love and sacrifice may replace su 
periority and smugness; 

That circles of fellowship may includ 
those whom many find it difficult t 
love; 

That men may use their bodies as temple 
of Thy Spirit; 

That men may value persons for wha 
they are instead of what they own; 
That men may become willing to giv 
themselves for a new world they ma’ 

never live to enjoy; 

That all barriers separating man fron 
man, and man from Thee, may b 
broken down and the whole world re 
stored to fellowship with Thee; 

That all men may have life and have i 
abundantly ; 

Father, for this hour came I into th 
world—that Thy will may be done anc 
Thy kingdom come.? 

* + * * 


MeEmoriEs OF Jesus’ Grvine oF His 
Darty LIFE 


“This do in remembrance,” He said . . 

(Three voices in back of audience: 1 
the Searching Voice; 2. the Conscience 
answering; 3. the Confirmation.) 

First: (said pensively, quietly, slowly, 
Such a simple act he performed, takings 
what he had at hand—coarse bread— 
breaking it and giving it to each question 
ing man. Why such a simple method anc 
such simple fare? 

Second: Everyone of every race anc 
clime and creed has at hand bread—it i: 
a universal need—it is provided in some 
form throughout life. It is a recurring 


8Barbara Conklin, in Power, July 22, 1954. Cf. 
note 7. 


*From statement of Worship Committee of the 
Southern Regional Planning Conference, United 
Christian Youth Movement, Lake Junaluska, July 
1942. 
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aily need. What better thing could he 
ave chosen to remind us of the Way? 

| First: And wine—of course this, once 
ie bread was chosen. Wine was used 
enerally in place of water in one’s daily 
irst-quenching. Water was often pol- 
ited. The two together, a perfect com- 
ination to call us away to the quiet ritual 
e performed. But how can these peasant 
fiacs have meaning for me? 

Second: Except by faith alone can you 
Resstiad: Is it so much to ask of you 
> believe, and that in believing you will 
ome to know? 

First: It is that I am used to complica- 
ons and his way is so different, so simple 
hat it is difficult. 

Second: You were not left comfortless. 
‘the Father sent the Spirit—he is in you 
> help you understand—understanding 
omes only through quietness, love, sim- 
licity, faith, and prayer. Are these things 
> very difficult, my child? 

Long pause) 

Third: “As one unknown and nameless 
[fe comes to us, just as on the shore of 
1e lake He approached those men who 
new not who He was. His words are 
ne same: ‘Follow thou me!’ and He 
uts us to the tasks which He has to carry 
ut in our age. He commands. And to 
10se who obey, be they wise or simple, 
fe, will reveal Himself through all that 
1ey are privileged to experience in His 
sllowship of peace and activity, of strug- 
le and suffering, till they come to know, 
; an inexpressible secret, who He is.’’1° 


Communion meditation by Marjorie Lasley. 
Ised by permission. Closing quotation from Albert 
chweitzer: The Quest of the Historical Jesus. 
he Macmillan Co., p. 403. Used by permission. 


.et’s Put the Findings to Work 
(Continued from page 9) 


ttitude society displays toward its 
Ider people determines to a large 
egree their status role and personal 
nd social adjustment. Therefore, 
he major recommendations relating 
9 community responsibilities empha- 
ized the need to reexainine our atti- 
udes toward aging and to recognize 
hat some of the traditional concepts 
f old age are no longer justified, 
nd that the meaning of life is found 
olely in man’s relation to God. 
Some of the states were surprised 
9 discover the intrinsic significance 
f religion to the older person. What- 
ver an older person’s faith may be, 
is latter years will be enriched if 
e can view them as the final stages 
f his preparation for full living. 
Partly because of the unwillingness 
f church people, including the clergy, 
9 look at these problems, and be- 
ause of their lack of comprehension 
f the magnitude and variety of the 
roblems. of the aging for which the 
hurches should find a solution, the 
onference’s section on religion cen- 
ered its deliberations on ““The Role 
f Religion in the Life of the Older 
erson,’ “The Role of the Older 
erson in the Congregation,” and’ the 
Role of the Congregation in Affect- 
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ing Attitudes Toward Older People.” 

Old people keenly feel the need 
for status and for a place of signifi- 
cance. The feeling of being un- 
wanted, coupled with the fear of ap- 
proaching death, often contributes to 
the demoralization of the aging per- 
son. The state recommendations 
clearly pointed out that it is the role 
of the churches to provide education 
for life that insists on spiritual values 
and that includes preparation for 
death. That the church has a re- 
sponsibility in developing programs 
and materials to aid lay people in 
their understanding of and considera- 
tion for the aging cannot be denied, 
but there is much more to be done 
in utilizing the older persons’ talents 
and abilities in church activity. Most 
of all, the church must offer the love 
of God to its older members. Chris- 
tian educators have the opportunity 
to help renew and make steadfast 
the faith of older people that they 
may approach the end of life with 
confidence and peace. 

The elderly are much more than 
the totals of the columns of compiled 
statistics. They are human beings 
of the same flesh and blood as the 
youth who also make up our society. 
Many, although not all, are unable 
to exert the energies of which they 
were once capable, but they still 
possess wisdom, philosophies, skills, 
and experience which should com- 
mand respect and merit use. We 
cannot afford to ignore or discard 
these qualities, built up by a lifetime 
of effort. We have a duty to make 
use of them so that they benefit our 
society as a whole and so that the 
elderly themselves may pass happier 
and more useful lives in the years 
that remain to them. 


A Church Sponsors 
a Hot-Rod Club 


(Continued from page 11) 


sider increased membership and 
church attendance the Jehus’ pri- 
mary goals. He sees the club’s value 
to be in the tremendous job it can do 
for the boys themselves, even though 
it may succeed only in combating the 
high accident rate and usual criminal 
tendencies associated with many hot- 
rod “gangs” and “wolf packs.” 


Churches can adapt the program 


Dr. Woudenberg believes that such 
a club could very easily be successful 
in other churches. A minister would 
not necessarily have to be an auto- 
mobile expert. For someone who is 
setting up a hot-rod club, Dr. Wou- 
denberg has these suggestions: 

1. It is good to work through an 


advisory committee of four or five 
automobile-minded men from the 
church men’s group. They could 
guide the program through its early 
stages and then oversee the active 
corps of church young people who 
are the club’s initial officers and re- 
cruiters. 

2. The garage should be located in 
a commercial neighborhood, but the 
group should not be surprised if they 
have to move several times. At pres- 
ent the Jehus are working in a dirt- 
floor garage for which they pay $10 
a month rent. Next month they may 
have a fully equipped commercial 
facility donated free. The challenge 
of making-do and making-better is 
half the fun of the club. 

3. The adviser must be carefully 
chosen and must work closely with 
the committee. He serves as liaison 
between the church and the club. He 
must like to work with boys and be 
patient enough to let them motivate 
themselves into general church ac- 
tivities. 

4. Club members must not be 
“pressured” before they are ready. 
The church can consider the club 
successful if it helps the teen-age hot- 
rodder live fruitfully through a num- 
ber of stages in which he will first be 
preoccupied with discovering himself 
and then awakened to the meaning- 
ful role that religion can play in his 
life. Thus the club paves the way 
for the boy to discover the riches of 
the Christian faith and the joys of 
fellowship with God. 
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Families in the Church: 


A Protestant Survey 


By Roy W. Fairchild and John Charles 
Wynn. New York, Association Press, 
1961. 302 pp. $5.75. 

This is the most intensive and compre- 
hensive study yet made to determine what 
is happening in our churches and homes 
and to discover what should happen in 
them in the light of our Protestant faith 
and the expectations of both clergy and 
parents. Much of its primary data comes 
from the recently completed survey of the 
United Presbyterian Church in _ the 
U.S.A., which the authors directed. It 
includes, however, the results of studies 
of other denominations and of several con- 
sultations with social scientists, theolo- 
gians, and members of other professions. 

Part I, “The Protestant Heritage and 
The Changing Family,’ describes the 
crises confronting the contemporary fam- 
ily and gives a solid review of the biblical 
and Reformation perspectives on marriage 
and family life. Part II reports the sur- 
vey of 1,000 parents and 1,000 pastors 
carefully selected to represent all regions 
of the country and types of situations. 
Other relevant studies are also cited. 

The methodology and _ statistics are 
available for those who want them, but 
the text is written in a lively style, liber- 
ally spiced with citations from the inter- 
views. It makes exciting reading. 

This combination of astute social 
science research with sound theological 
scholarship makes this volume a major 
contribution to the current reappraisal of 
the unique mission of the church among 
many community program agencies. The 
book also provides a critical evaluation of 
both churches and homes and their rela- 
tion to each other. Some “sacred cows” 
of church programs are exposed while 
some unexpected strengths are revealed. 

Pastors, Christian educators, board. and 
committee members, and all laymen, espe- 
cially parents, will find this book critical, 
challenging, but also hopeful as they all 
seek to fulfill their ministries—for minis- 
ters they all are—in today’s world. 

Witu1am H. GENNE 


Fundamentals of Day 
Camping 
By Grace L. Mitchell. New York, As- 


sociation Press, 1961. 240 pp. $4.50. 
Here is a book, written at the request 
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of the Board of Directors of the American 
Camping Association, that will become a 
“must” in the libraries of those who are 
responsible for setting up and planning 
for day camps. Mrs. Mitchell attempts to 
furnish the essential guiding principles 
necessary for day camp administrators, di- 
rectors, and planning committees. 

This book excellently implements and 
interprets the day camp standards estab- 
lished by the American Camping Associa- 
tion. Both new and experienced leaders 
of day camping will find this book prac- 
tical. It is rich in information, in re- 
sources for administration, and in good 
advice that will aid both day camp staff 
and eventually day campers themselves. 

The increase in day camping is one of 
the present phenomena in the church’s 
program of Christian education. Those 
who are establishing new church day 
camps or maintaining established ones will 
want to obtain copies of this book. It 
should be used together with The Stand- 
ards for Church Day Camps, and The 
Church Day Camp, 
gardus, published by the National Council 


of Churches. 
Guapys B. Quist 


Nursery-Kindergarten Week- 
day Education in the Church 


By Josephine Newbury. Richmond, 
John Knox Press, 1960. 203 pp. $3.50. 

This is a comprehensive guide book for 
planning both administration and program 
for local church weekday education for 
nursery and kindergarten children. Every 
conceivable aspect of planning seems to 
be touched upon, with further leads for 
continual delving on the part of the inter- 
ested leader. 

It is not simply a visionary picture of 
what might be, but a guide for working 
out highly effective approaches which have 
been tested in actual situations. The 
philosophy and purpose of the church 
weekday preschool program are interwoven 
with very practical and concrete interpre- 
tations of standards, equipment needs, and 
program elements. 

Not weekday teachers alone, but anyone 
planning for and working with young 
children will find here help for providing 
the kinds of experiences needed for chil- 
dren’s well-rounded growth. Of course 
special attention is given to the meaning 
and the means of “religious growth.” 

The brief section on evaluating chil- 


by LaDonna Bo-. 


dren’s individual growth, while suggest ) 
is sketchy. It can however lead the re a 

into further study of factors which give 
understanding of the dynamics of pa 
ment as over against the pase 
teacher’s tendency toward surface interpre- 
tation of behavior. | 
A filmstrip, Life in the Weekday Church 
Kindergarten, i is closely related to the book, 
although it is also usable independently. 
One script deals particularly with equip- 
ment and its uses; another is entitled 
“Curriculum—Guidance.” The filmstrip 
is available from the Presbyterian School 
of Christian Education, 1205 Palmyra 
Ave., Richmond 27, Virginia. Price $3.50. 
The book is available through denomina- 
tional bookstores. 
Mary E. VENABLE 


Message and Mission 


By Eugene A. Nida. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1960. 253 pp. $5.00. 

Here is a book of vital interest to pas- 
tors, teachers, and all whose vocational 
calling brings them face to face with the 
problems of communicating Christian 
truth.\.While the book has particular ref- 
erence to the communication of meaning 
across cultural lines, the whole problem of 
“the relation of language to culture and 
of .formal structure to the problem of 
meaning” is considered, together with the 
various ways of communication and their 
effect on behavior and cultural change. 

The difficulties of conveying meanings 
through words or other symbols are 
pointed out; these difficulties come not so 
much from difference in processes of rea- 
soning or human experience as from dif- 
fering basic assumptions and premises. 
Extensive use is made of diagrams that 
show how communication is “structured.” 
It becomes clear that meanings that seem 
valid in one culture may not be acceptable 
in another. Thus there is need for care- 
ful understanding in an approach to any 
given indigenous culture. 

This book is more than an objective 
study of the problems that confront those 
who would convey the meaning of the 
Christian gospel to the peoples of other 
lands and cultures. It will also help one 
to be aware of the difficulties in the task 
of communicating with the people of our 
own culture, and to be conscious of the 
ever-present possibility of failure in this 
endeavor. 

In his official capacity as Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Bible Society, Dr. 
Nida has charge of the Translation De- 
partment. He writes out of his long and 
rich creative experience as a linguist, and 
as one who has been in the forefront of 
the work of translations. This book should 
take its place along with the important 
ones in the field. 

Stites LEessty 


The Christian Mission Today 


Edited by The Joint Section of Educa- 
tion and Cultivation of The Board of Mis- 
sions of The Methodist Church. Nash- 
ville, Abingdon Press, 1960. 288 pp. 
$3.00. 

As its title indicates, this is a compre- 
hensive treatment of the Christian mission 
from motivation to commitment. Like 
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tvery symposium with many different 
\uthors (this one has 21), there is an in- 
‘vitable diversity and uneven quality about 
he chapters. Yet the editors have 
brought a unity into the book by connect- 
ing in-roductions between the several parts. 

! Two theologians examine the roots of 
the mission in the faith and in Christ’s 
dwn mission. Especially stimulating is a 
thapter lifting up the jeadership of the 
Holy Spirit in the mission. Because this 
pook was prepared for Methodist pastors, 
the one hundred pages describing the mis- 
jon at work deal largely with that 
shurch’s work. However, the philosophy 
x the mission and a suggestive chapter 
m home mission frontiers will be helpful 

all communions. . 

In Part D six authorities describe com- 

tently the world of change that the mis- 
sion faces: materialism, world tensions, 
nationalism, resurgence of non-Christian 

religions, ecumenism. Christian educators 
will be interested in a chapter, “Problems 
f Communication,” although there is an 
unfortunate implication that if one trans- 
ferred to another church, his “Christian 
journey ended in a dead-end street” 
(pages 245-246). 

The book closes with a call to commit- 
ment on the part of both laymen and 
minister. Christian Mission Today will be 
especially useful to Methodist ministers 
and leaders, but all responsible Christians 
will find here a challenge to understand 
and undertake that mission. 

WILLIAM C. WALZER 


z 


Build on the Rock 


By C. Milo Connick. Westwood, N. J., 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1960. 191 pp. 
$2.95. 

This book is an intensely practical study 
of the Sermon on the Mount, verse by 
verse or paragraph by paragraph. It is 
the result of long study and spirited dis- 
cussions by business and professional men 
under the skillful leadership of the book’s 
author—an accomplished preacher and 
college teacher. The book also describes 
the way in which the members of the dis- 
cussion group undertook to apply the Ser- 
mon on the Mount in their daily living. 
There were surprising and almost startling 
results. Improved personal efficiency, 
fresh insights, repaired friendships, and 
brightened homes resulted from the re- 
warding attempt to see how far men could 
go today in living according to the stand- 
ards of our Lord. 

The sermon is divided into six sections, 
each with an appropriate heading and a 
brief introduction. There are thirty-four 
chapters, whose very titles arouse interest 
and stimulate thinking. For example, 
“Good Grief!”, “Mighty Meek,” “Merciful 
Heaven.” The style was deliberately 
chosen to simulate the Sermon itself. It 
is sharp and clean-cut, with striking similes 
and quotable phrases. To illustrate the 
style, we quote a paragraph: 

“They shall inherit the earth. What a 
promise! It seems unbelievable. The 
humble might find a foremost place in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. That’s reasonable. 
But that they should inherit the earth, 
Palestine or any part of it, taxes our cre- 
dJulity. The earth belongs to the strong 
and acquisitive. If by some miracle the 
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humble should inherit the earth, the 
hustlers would soon take it away from 
them.” So the problem is presented. 

The book is highly recommended for 
personal devotional use, if one is willing 
to be disturbed as well as comforted; and 
as a basis for group study when there is 
a desire really to find the thought of Jesus 
as revealed in this Sermon and in the 
example of his life. 

Dr. Ralph W. Sockman writes an en- 
thusiastic introduction, from which we 
quote his final paragraph: 

“After centuries of meticulous study, the 
Sermon on the Mount might seem sterile 
soil for fresh cultivation. This book belies 
such an assumption. It is a rewarding 
proof that ‘the unsearchable riches of 
Christ’ are also inexhaustible.” 

Puitre S. WATTERS 


Jesus in the Gospel of Matthew 


By Edward P. Blair. Nashville, Abing- 
don Press, 1960. 176 pp. $3.00. 

Since “God’s word is living,” questions 
related to biblical understanding do not 
so much change as continually reappear 
in different light. Although Mark’s Gos- 
pel has long been held basic to the Synop- 
tic tradition, some Protestant scholars have 
recently argued for the priority of Mat- 
thew, a view which is official in the Roman 
church. 

Though rejecting the latter view, the 
professor of New Testament interpretation 
at Garrett takes it into account in this 
work, which is essentially a study of the 
Matthaean Christology. He rejects also 
the view, advanced since the discovery of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, that Matthew is a 
kind of Christian Manual of Discipline. 

Continuing research begun in his own 
graduate school days, Blair here finds, by 
linguistic and historical analysis, that the 
whole of Matthew “is simply a commen- 
tary on the crucially important passage 
11:27-30” (p. 108); that in this respect 
Matthew has notable affinities with the 
Fourth Gospel; and that both have kin- 
ship with the Hellenists ee whom Stephen 
was spokesman. 

The author stresses a fact that Mat- 
thew’s doctrine of salvation has four em- 
phases: knowing, believing, being, and 
doing. This is a stimulating study of 
what J. A. Findlay once called “the love- 
liest as well as the most important book 


in the world.” 
J. Carter Swarm 


Ground Plan of the Bible 

By Otto Weber. Philadelphia, West- 
minster Press, 1960. 221 pp. $3.95. 

Recent decades have emphasized the 
diversity of materials within the Scripture. 
Ours is concerned with the unity of the 
Bible, and this volume is designed to help 
us read it as one book with one theme. 
Even so, it is significant that 66 pages are 
devoted to the Old Testament, 119 pages 
to the much shorter New Testament. 

The Old Testament section treats the 
material topically under such headings as 
Creation, Covenant, Theocracy. Other 
portions deal with the history of Israel, the 
Beginnings of the Prophetic Movement, 
and the Late Judaistic Community. 

The New Testament section takes up 
the several strata in the order in which 


E very 
Religious 
Counselor 


Should 
Read 


THE PASTOR 
AND 


VOCATIONAL 


COUNSELING 
by Charles F. Kemp 


“Charles Kemp has made a significant 
contribution to the pastoral-care liter- 
ature in this book.’—Russell L. 
Dicks, Director, Central Florida Coun- 
seling Center 


“The content of this work is excellent 

.4 book with an emphasis like 
this is long overdue’’—John W. 
Drakeford, Professor of Psychology 
and Counseling, Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


This work offers a fine introduction 
to the principles of vocational counsel- 
ing and offers advice on such special 
cases as the aged, the handicapped 


and others that religious counselors 
$3.50 


often encounter. 


CONGO CRISIS 
and 
CHRISTIAN MISSION 


by 
Robert Nelson <> 


The author of this perceptive report is ex- 
ecutive secretary, Dept. of Africa, The 
United Christian Missionary Society. He 
has made five extensive visits to The Congo 
including one that preceded Congolese in- 
dependence and lasted through the chaotic 
months that followed. Photographs by the 
author. $1.50 paper, $2.50 cloth. 


THE BETHANY PRESS 
Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 
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they appear in the Canon, except that 
Mark is treated first among the Gospels. 
Mark, Matthew, Luke, and John are given 
these titles: “Son of God,” ‘“Israel’s Re- 
jected King,’ ‘Savior of the World,” 
“The Eternal Word.” 

A novel feature is the extended treat- 
ment given Philippians as summarizing 
“Basic Ideas of the Preaching of Paul.” 
The author believes that “if we know the 
letter to the Philippians, we can easily 
master the other letters of Paul.” For 
“The Doctrine of Paul” the author pre- 
sents an exposition of Romans. The con- 
cluding page of the book gives a signifi- 
cant statement of the continual relevance 
of Revelation. 

The volume rests upon solid scholarship, 
but unhappily suffers at several points 
from defective translation. 

J. Carter Swam 


The Vocabulary of the Church 


Edited by Richard C. White. New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1960. 178 pp. 
$3.50. Containing over ten thousand en- 
tries, this book is a guide to the pronun- 
ciation of biblical words and proper names 
and terms used by the church. Phonetic 
spellings are given, based on the most 
common American usage. 


A-V’s in Christian Education 
(Continued from page 23) 


China today and in his own way inter- 
prets the changes taking place under the 
Communists, We see the results of radi- 
cal changes in traditional living patterns 
and listen to a description of China’s most 
critical social and economic problems. 
Also included is a brief discussion of the 
possible effects of Communist success in 
China on world security. 

One of the strong points of this film 
is the personal approach of the news cor- 
respondent in terms of both the photog- 
raphy and the straightforward interpreta- 
tion. There is also an excellent use of 
maps. The only weakness is that the film 
tends to show only a somewhat glossy 
exterior view, but this weakness is not very 
serious. The film is recommended for 
instruction and discussion with senior highs 
through adults. 

(VIII-D )+ 


The City in Black and White 

Set of fourteen 11" x 14” flat pictures, 
b @ w, guide. Produced by the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. (Board 
of National Missions), 1955. Available 
from the Presbyterian Distribution Serv- 
ice.* Rental: $.50. 

This set of enlargements shows both 
the problems and the benefits of city life. 
In addition to this general picture of the 
city, there is also emphasized the need 
for new churches and many new types of 
church programs. 

The photography in this set ranges from 
good to excellent, making the set poten- 
tially very useful. There would have to 
be some adaptation for churches other 
than the producing denomination, but this 
should not prove difficult. The greatest 
effectiveness will be with small groups be- 
cause of the excellent detail in the pic- 
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tures. The set is recommended for instruc- 


tion and promotion with senior highs 
through adults. 

(V-B-1)+ 
College on the Freeway 

15-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 


duced by the American Baptist Conven- 
tion (Department of Baptist Films), 1960. 
Available from the producer.* Rental: 
$5.00. 

Tim Halsted, a student at U.C.L.A., 
finds that college life and commuting time 
on the freeways take up his time to the 
exclusion of the church activities in which 
he participated before college. Through 
his girl friend, Carol, Tim takes part in 
student discussions with the campus Bap- 
tist pastor. Gradually he finds new pur- 
pose for his life in his local church and 
as he makes a Christian witness in the 
college community. 

The evaluators felt that the only pos- 
sible rating for this film would be accept- 
able for discussion with adults. Its overly 
contrived plot and weak direction and 
scripting limit its use considerably. The 
piano background music is quite irritating. 
However, with careful utilization, the film 


could be useful in stimulating a discussion — 


among adults concerning their church’s 
ministry to college students. 
(VI-A-4) + 


A Council Helps Its Church 
Schools 


(Continued from page 17) 


of enlisting the wholehearted interest 
of large churches; with full programs 
and their own directors of education 
these churches do not always feel the 
need for receiving or giving aid. 
They must be helped to think of the 


Christian education situation of the 


whole community. Some small con- 
gregations are timid about asking for 
help, perhaps feeling that they have 
not yet reached the point where they 
can use it, or hesitating because their 
gifts to the Council are small. Both 
conditions, and countless others, call 
for a worker who has developed 
understanding, faith, and patience 
through the years. 

The Waukegan Area Council can- 
not yet pay a full-time counselor. 
Miss Bushnell’s expenses are met by 
the regular contributions of certain 
interested church members. It is 
hoped that eventually a counselor’s 
salary can be included in the Coun- 
cil’s budget. 

Despite these problems the _pro- 
gram has had an impact on the 
Christian education of the commu- 
nity. A new spirit of enthusiasm 
and confidence is evident in the 
workers. Rooms have been remod- 
eled, new equipment installed, and 
teaching procedures revised. 

For Miss Bushnell the contacts 
with sincere pastors, teachers, chil- 
dren, and young people have been 


rewarding and inspiring. On 
Sunday she has helped the Afric 
Methodist primary children dra 
tize a song; on another, she has to 
Armenian children the story of on 
of the saints of their church. S 
has trained Presbyterian and Congre. 
gational children in worship, 
studied the life of Jesus with Lutheran 
junior highs. She finds it broadening 
to worship with churches of differ- 
ent traditions: formal Presbyterians, 
hand-clapping African Baptists, Apos- 
tolic Armenians and Greek Orthodox 
Christians with their ancient forms of 
the mass. It is her belief that the 
counseling plan can contribute much 
to the unity of all the churches, and 
that other councils would find if 
valuable. Perhaps it is one way to 
hasten the day when children of al 
the churches may receive the best 
that Christian education leaders haw 
to give. 


“Rapid Social Change” 


(Continued from page 18) 


This is what is meant by churches 
for new times. It’s the same gospel, 
but a new setting and a new chal- 
lenge. Dr. Theodore Matson, chair- 
man of the National Council's Divi- 
sion of Home Missions, Virgil Foster, 
editor of the International Journal of 
Religious Education, Harvey Everett 
of the American Baptist Convention, 
and well-known authors, Grace Me- 
Gavran, Virginia Jeffries, Juanita 
Shacklett, and Henry Kemp-Blair, 
have produced the books, plays, and 
filmstrips on this challenging theme. 
They are for all age-groups and for 
every kind of an occasion of study 
in the church and the church school. 

Exact details concerning all the ma- 
terials on these two themes: titles, 
authors, prices, and descriptions, may 
be found in the Friendship Press 
1961-62 Annual Announcement, avail- 
able from denominational bookstores 
or from the Commission on Mission- 
ary Education, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

These materials will be used by 
local churches during the coming year 
in various ways: in a school of mis- 
sions, a mission reading program, as 
a unit of curriculum study either in 
the regular church school period or in 
additional sessions, in the vacation 
church school, and in some weekday 
church schools. It is time now for 
the church staff and board of educa- 
tion to order the materials and plan 
how to use them so that all their 
people will understand more fully and 
participate more completely in the 
church’s mission at home and over- 
seas. 
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ational Council of Churches 
sets Award from Freedoms 
‘oundation 


\ 
|NEW YORK, N. Y.—The National 
louncil of Churches received on April 17 
ge George Washington Honor Medal 
(ward of the Freedoms Foundation for 
pointing up the differences between 
 eeoede and Communism and _ the 
nique values of the American way of life.” 
|The Council received the award, to- 
| ie with the ABC network, for a series 
|. radio programs entitled ‘Christianity 
d) Communism.” This was a part of 
he ABC radio network ‘‘Pilgrimage”’ series 
noderated by Quincy Howe and produced 
cooperation with the National Council’s 
| meee and Film Commission. Par- 
Icipants in the programs included Dr. 
SamurLt HenpeL, Dr. Joun C. BENNETT, 
Dr. RetinHotpD NIEBUHR, Dr. Tom 
Driver, Dr. EUGENE CARSON BLAKE, Dr. 
FRANKLIN CLARK Fry, and the Hon. W. 
AveRELL HarrIMan. 
In accepting the medal Dr. Roy G. 
Ross, General Secretary, expressed grati- 
fication that the Council’s “efforts to con- 
rast the errors of Communism with the 
ternal truth of Christianity have received 
such an appreciative response.” “Ever 
since its inception a decade ago,” Dr. Ross 
pointed out, “the Council has affirmed and 
reaffirmed its unalterable opposition to 
Communism and the churches’ strong 
loyalty to the freedoms that they them- 
selves helped to establish in our land and 
have struggled ever since to nurture and 
encourage.” 
\ 


| 


Broadcasting and Film 
Commission, N.C.C., Gets 
Peabody Award 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Broadcasting 
and Film Commission of the National 
Council of Churches was honored on April 
18 with the 1960 George Foster Peabody 
Award for Radio-Television Education, 
one of the most distinguished awards in 
the industry. The award was made “for 
numerous contributions to religious broad- 
casting on radio and television,” with 
specific mention of four Broadcasting and 
Film Commission programs: 

_ Look Up and Live, CBS-TV, Sundays, 
10: 30-11:00 am., ET. This time is 
shared during the year with the two other 
major faiths. The program is basically 
an attempt. to interpret the experience of 
outh in the light of the Christian gospel. 
The Rev. Atva I. Cox, Jr., Director of 
he Department of Audio-Visual and 
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WHAT? S HAPPENING 


Broadcast Education, Division of Christian 
Education, National Council of Churches, 
works with BFC and CBS in the prepara- 
tion and production of this program. 

Frontiers of Faith, NBC-TV, Sundays, 
1:30-2:00 p.m. ET. These programs have 
run the gamut of TV _ presentation—dis- 
cussion, music, and drama. The award- 
winning 1960 programs were a series of 
contemporary dramas depicting the appli- 
cation of the Christian ethic to everyday 
problems; a series of conversations on 
questions commonly thrown at Christians 
today; a program on ‘Rembrandt and the 
Gospel,” narrated by Dr. William A. Vis- 
ser *t Hooft; and a three-part drama series 
entitled “The Brass Ring.” 

Pilgrimage—ABC Radio Network. The 
1960 programs featured a series on the 
emerging new nations with Lisa Sergio as 
hostess, and the series on “Christianity 
and Communism” which won the Free- 
doms Foundation Award. The current 
series is “Toward a Just and Lasting 
Peace.” 

Talk Back is a television program whose 
aim is to help people solve their everyday 
problems. It is produced by the Meth- 
odist Church (TRAFCO) and distributed 
by the Broadcasting and Film Commission. 


Protestant Center in Brussels 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Interna- 
tional Christian Fellowship Center in 
Brussels is a point of contact for Chris- 
tian visitors from all over the world. The 
Center is an outgrowth of the Protestant 
Pavilion at the Brussels World’s Fair of 
a couple of years ago. The impact of the 
work done at the Pavilion was so far- 
reaching that the founders decided to pur- 
chase the building, using funds privately 
donated, move it to a downtown site, and 
make it a permanent Protestant witness 
in the heart of the European community. 

Centrally located at Rue de Champ de 
Mars 5, the Center provides general and 
religious information about Belgium and 
Europe; orientation regarding Protestant- 
ism in Europe and access to multilingual 
worship services; a social atmosphere for 
interchange of ideas and fellowship; and 
personally guided tours of Brussels and its 
environs. 

The Center is Pear by the same 
committees and administrators that di- 
rected the Protestant Pavilion at the Brus- 
sels World’s Fair. The Continuing Inter- 
national Christian Committee for a 
Permanent Center in Belgium is an inde- 
pendent group of interested Christians 
who arouse interest in and support of the 
project. It collaborates with a special 


Belgian Protestant Committee. 

The co-chairmen of the Center are 
Mrs. THrEoporE O. WeEDEL and Mr. 
CuHartes C. Partin. Miss Era F. 
HaArRLLEE is vice chairman. Inquiries 
should be addressed to: International 
Christian Committee, 1753 Lamont St., 
N.W., Washington 10, D. C. 


Changes in Higher Education 
Staff 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Commission 
on Higher Education, Division of Chris- 
tian Education, National Council of 
Churches, announces the following changes 
in its executive staff: 

The Rev. WitirAm N. Lovett has be- 
come Associate General Director for Study 
and Campus Christian Life. For the past 
ten years Mr. Lovell has been university 
pastor and director of the Porter Founda- 
tion, University of Chicago. He will be 
responsible for the development of the 
Committee on Research and Study, will 
work with the Committee of National 
Staff for Campus Christian Life and its 
United Campus Projects, and will assist 
the Associated Section of Local Staff. 

The Rev. Witi1am E, Crews left April 
15 the leadership of the Interseminary 
Movement to take a Protestant Episcopal 
pastorate in Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

The Rev. Graypon E. McCLe.tan left 
May 15 as Executive Director of the De- 
partment of the Ministry to accept the 
position of General Presbyter for the Pres- 
bytery of New York, United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 

The Rev. Kerry Irwin, Executive Di- 
rector of the Faculty Christian Fellowship, 
leaves in the summer to be Associate Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the new Florida 
Presbyterian College at St. Petersburg. 


Mabel Metze Takes New Post 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind—Mrss Maser 
Merze has been named executive director 
of educational administration, one of the 
eight sections of the Department of Chris- 
tian Education, United Christian Mission- 
ary Society (Disciples of Christ). As 
director of this section, Miss Metze gives 
help to churches on the place of education 
in the mission and work of the total 
church; organization to carry out that re- 
sponsibility; administration of the entire 
educational program, including its general 
supervision, grouping and grading, records, 
attendance and outreach, building and 
equipment. A large part of her work has 
to do with the professional ministry of 
education in the local churches, and she 
serves as staff advisor to the National 
Fellowship of Disciples Directors. 


NEEDED—Trained Director of Chris- 
tian Education with some experience 
for suburban church (700 members, 350 
in church school). New educational 
building; progressive program; func- 


tional board; strong inservice training. 


Attractive suburban community 22 
miles from New York City. Salary com- 
mensurate with training, experience. 
Write: Board of Christian Education, 
Emmanuel Baptist Church, 14 Hope St., 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
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Principles of recruiting, LoREN WALTERS Nov. 5 
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Why At grouping is important, HEr- 
MAN SWEET ota Soe eee Nov. 12 


Workers span together, BARBARA NorTtH Nov. 7 
You will need to get organized, A. 
ARGYLEURINIGHT: oo cheater eet oS Feb. 20 


Adult Work (see also Family Life Education and 
Leadership Education) 
Adults study in Palo Alto, Grorce M. 


WILSON eae ee ae eee Sept. 12 
Bible changes lives, The, Ropert M. 
(Sic) eee, ee a a ee Dec. 16 
Indiana Plan for adult education, The, 
KAY SEHOMSON: SoS" oe Sen Apr. 22 
Retired men are active men, ROYALD V. 
COLWELL eto ameree a> tes noone an. 24 
“Second careers’’ in church occupations, 
GrayDON E. MCCLELLAN -~---~------- July 22 
Six college professors and a congrega- 
tion, PH1Lip N. JORANSON -------~-- Jan. 8 
Adults study in Palo Alto, GEORGE M. 
WILSON. (5s ee ee Sept. 12 
Advent season in our church, The, LEON 
VU. ARGEOD 2534-5 b end aoe ees Dec. 11 
Adventures for the family through books, 
ImoGRuvir (POSTER 153-2555. Oct. 24 
Atmy, Mi.ire, “‘Caring’’ in a world of 
violence’ Bets. ee eee eee June 14 
ANDRE, EVELYN M., It can happen ‘away 
hipmbome, 7 ee eee ea Mar. 8 
Annual Meeting D.C.E., Report -------- Apr. 44 
ANSLEY, ELMER F., 
Where stars are seen by day --------- Apr. 3 
Why is training needed? ~----------- Noy. 6 
Art 
Annunciation, The, BorriceLLI ~------~ Decue 


Art records history, Imo RuYLE FosTER Jan. 20 
Descent from the cross, REMBRANDT ~-Apr. C. 
Festival of religion and the arts, WAL- 

LACE B. PoTrgeaT and EARLE R. RAMs- 

DELL 
Mew Hey book, The, 


“Whatever you do . 


HARDING = 422508 > A 
Within museum walls, Imo RuYLE 
FOSTER) (22-525 Sao eee Sept. 18 
Art records history, IMo RUYLE Foster ~-Jan. 20 
At-one-ment, J. CARTER SWAIM ~-~------- Jans 93 


Audio-Visual and Broadcast Education 


A-V’s in Christian education ~---~~- each issue 
Leadership education by television, Lots 
Eo ZIMMERMAN Sse See eae Apr. 17 
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We made a film for Youth Week, J. 
THOMAS: LEAMON — oes ae Sept. 14 

We train teachers to use audio-visuals, 
MARISA KEBNEY S222 S8 eo 3s 2a es Oct. 16 

B 

Bape, Cart A., The program of the United 

Church of ‘Chitst Sscessn. = secnees June 9 
BENNETT, IMOGENE 

Pioneer Roundup Week --~----------- Apr. 19 
Senior highs tour church agencies ~---Mar. 10 


Bible (see also Swaim, J. Carter) 


Bible changes lives, The, RoBert M. 
COR ha ese Rs hee cy Dec. 16 
Interpreting Old Testament _ stories, 
RLODBISES DB. RIVINIUS ooseaoeaee eee Dec. 12 


rene we have an interfaith Bible? 


IE oRTUIN yes one ee eee Oct. 2 


bert changes lives, The, Ropert M. 
Big “Har, ROU LANIER Hunt —_-__--_- 
‘Book Teviews 2 een ae eee ee 


Books 
Adventures for the family through books, 
Imo: RUYURVFOSTER “22-3 anaes Oct. 24 
Books for Christian educators, LEE J. 
GABLE and W. RANDOLPH THORN- 


ON) VES See oe ee a we eee Ockae2 
Free books for church reading, OLIVER 

B. GORDON 24323352 oe aes Apr. 16 
Resources for the family life  pro- 

rani Ss See SUS a a ees May 24 
Resources to help you (administration), 

W. RANDOLPH THORNTON -~------~ Nov. 21 
Use books in Christian education, Lewis 

H. MCApOW a eae= as Sn ee ee ee Oct. 20 


Books for Christian educators, LEE J. Ga- 
BLE and W. RANDOLPH THORNTON --Oct. 22 
BowMAN, CLaAriceE M., Young people’s 
departments worship resources ______ Sept.—July 
Breakthrough in family life study, . 
SYLVANUS M, and EvgeLYN MILLIs Du- 
VALL Se ee Se eee Jan. 18 


Building and Equipment 
Building and equipment for drama, _AR- 


THUR ‘G._RISSBRy 2052055 scesee eee Feb. 22 


Don’t plan obsolesence in church build. 
ing, Grorce H. ADKINS’ 1-2-2220 2- Jan. 16 
Have enou nek space, HAMLIN ToBEY --Nov. 14 


Building and equipment for drama, AR- 
THUR: C. RISSER: Sask eis eae eee Feb. 22 
Cc 
CALDWELL, RoyaLp V., Retired men are 
actiVe (MIEN. S205 =) Sena eee eee Jan. 24 


Camps and Conferences 
Interdenominational day camping, ALICE 


IH. LONG 2c 8i 8a one tee ena Mar. 11 
It can happen away from home, EvELYN 
IM. SANDRRet= = s Si elo ee ee Mar. 8 
Summertime Christian education (Fea- 
ture<¥Séction|) sie kee ae ee ar. 4 
“Caring”’ in a world of violence, MILLIE 
ARMY TREE SSS eA ere eS une 14 
CarLson, JAMES R., The play's the 
12600 Ae ee one eee, SPN ea ee LE SE Feb. 9 
CARLSON, JEssizE B., Plan now for vaca- 
tions church school $#2=: Seah = See ec. 18 
CaYvAN, WINONA ARRICK, There’s more 
time—use) Hit! [25 ee ee ov. 10 
CHAFFEE, CHARLES E., Why weekday re- 
ligious education, asses 282 ee Dec. 22 
CHAPPEL, NELSON, A curriculum takes. 
shape Rp tAfrica totale ena July 19 
Children learn through dramatic activity, 
GBERALDINE |B. SIKS) = seee eee eee Feb. 16 
Children’s service for Good Friday, A, 
IIELENE IM -0 SUITER” Soe Soe ne: Seer os Jan. 22 


Children’s Work (see also Vacation Church 
Schools, Weekday Religious Education, 
and Worship) 


““Caring’’ in a world of violence, MILLIE 

AL MY fs ee ee June 14 
Children learn through dramatic activity, 

GRRAEDINE /B2/SIKS, ==> Feb. 16 
Children’s service for Good Friday, A, 

ISLENE <M. SUITER Woe Jan. 22 


Creative movement in the Christian edu- 
cation of children (Feature Section), 
MarGaRET FiIsK TAYLOR ~-~-~-------- Apr. 4 


Month Pag 
For all children and youth, Vireo E. 
Foster $22.2 oe ar. 
Interpreting Old Testament _ stories, 
ELOUISE) B.RIVINIUS*§—2= =a Dec. 1: 
It can happen in the junior class, 
DoroTHy.LaCrorx Hiv, Ses Sept. 2( 
Junior départment worship resources, 
JEAN HAstTINGs LovEJOY -~------- Sept.—July 


Leave all doors open, AGNES L. Kemp —Oct. 12 
Let’s worship on Children’s Day, Jer 


E.. TURNER: - 3... 3 ee Apr. 2¢ 
Primary department worship resources, 

MarTHA ELLiotT DEICHLER ~-~~~_ Sept.—Juhy 
Trained leaders for church kindergartens, 

MAMIE W...HEINZ —~--22-lazogeeeeeee July 12 
What’s that word? IvAH GREEN —----_ Jan. 12 
White, House Conference on Children 

and Youth (Feature Section) ~---__ Sept. 4-1¢ 

Christian Drama Council of Canada, The, e 

Doucias D. MAXxwErL =25 Se eeee es Feb. 24 
Christian use of drama, The, Tom F. 

DRIVER ~2200 252-2 eee 4 
Church sponsors a hot-rod club, A, VESTA 

VICTORIA, 32-2 - a July 1¢ 
Church’s “‘peace corps,’” The, C. FRED- ; 

ERICK: (STOBRKER | ~25—— SSS e eee June | 4 
CLINEBELL, Howarp J., Jr., Family crises (i 

and™the. church’ 2220 220 Sees eee May 10 

Coen along, OLIverR B. GorRDON ___--__ Mar. 15 
Community resources can be used, RICHARD ; 

B. LENTZ _22-- 2a May 206 
Connecticut youth look at the world, 

EBprry -B. (WELKER, 2leeo eee eee Jan. 7 
Contributions of the professional staff, 

OLIVIA PEARL STOKES: =—- = ae eet Nov. 20 
Cook, JoHN W., What happened at the 

Confetence __ te July 4 
Cooperative Work 

Breakthrough in family life study, A, 

SyLtvANUS M. and EvgLyN MILLIs } 

DUVALL S.-0) eee Bees SA Jan, 18 
Children’s service for Good Friday, A, 

TistgNe M;: SuUITER <2-s22eeceeeeoeee Jan. 22 
Christian Drama Council of Canada, 

‘The, Douctas D. MAXWELL ~-~----- Feb, 24 
Come “along, OLiver B. GORDON ~----- Mar. 15 
Connecticut youth look at the world, 

EpitH. Fy WELKER) (522-3. Jan. 7 


Council helps its church schools, A deans 2S 17 
Free books for church reading, OLIVER 


Bs -Gornon , 22..22222 2 ee Apr. 16 
Interdenominational day camping, ALICE 

LONG ~322+--+3..4- es ee Mar. 11 
Leadership education by television, Lois 

EB.) ZIMMERMAN | .-~5—-2- =n oe Apr. 17 


Quadrennial Convention, The: the Divi- 


sion Assembly, ALCwYN LLoyD 
ROBERTS } =-ns-cens- 2c see Mar. 20 
Stewardship—a way of life, GLEE 
Yoorr *)i0.2220_. 4 Sie uly 14 
Venture, in doing, A, OLtver B. Gor- 
DON 5a re Oct. 4 
Workshop on_ science and religion, A, 
Davip L. CRAWFORD =3-—- === oon June 20 
Council helps its church schools, A —~---- July 17 
Cox, Atva I., Sr., A good administrator Nov. 4 


Cox, Ropert M., The Bible changes lives Dec. 16 
Craw, JANET and HaroLp E., Teach them 


to pfay ~-_=.L.-2..25.5 50 Soe r. 13 
CRAWFORD, Davip L., A workshop on 
science and religion’ ee yo lune 20 
Creative movement in the Christian educa- 
tion of children, MARGARET FIsK TAY- 
Lor (Feature Section) —-------------- Apr. 4 
Curriculum Materials (see also Books) : 
Curriculum takés shape in Africa, A, 
NELSON CHAPPEY 2--—— o>. oes July 19 
What do teen-agers read? RICHARD H. 
Rice and JaMes E. SELLERS ~-~----- Oct. 6 
Curriculum take shape in Africa, A, NEL- | 
SON’ CHAPPEL ios 220) ee July 19 
D 
Dance 
Creative movement in the Christian edu- ‘ 
cation of children (Feature Section), ; 
MARGARET FisK TAYLOR ~----------- Apr. 4 
Religious expression through dance, 
HELEN M, LAURILA ~~.) a Oct. 10 
Day the vacation church school fell in, 
The, J. CARSON PRITCHARD —1-~----~~ June 16 
DEICHLER, MARTHA ELLiotr, Primary de- 
partment worship resources —------ -Sept.—July 


Directors of Religious Education (see 
Administration and Leadership Education) — 


Don't plan obsolescence in church build- 
ing, GrorGe H. ADKINS ----~--......- Jan. 16 


International Journal of Religious Education 


‘jirama 


Building and equipment for drama, 
MOAR TET Re GE URISSER oo Feb. 
Children learn through dramatic activity, 


IGERALDINE MB. MSIKS .cSlUosS 0 eee Feb 
| Christian Drama Council of Canada, 
__.The, Douctas D. MAxwELL _---___ Feb 
Christian use of drama, The, Tom F. 

PORT VBR eae ees et 2 Feb. 

)) Drama for large meetings, ALFRED R. 
| SSD Aun Ss ean eee Feb 
“Drama in_ teaching and witness, J. : 


IBIAIND BEISTER tea see seek ece Soha Feb. 
Festival of religion and the arts, WAL- 

LACE B, PoTEAT and EARLE R. RAMs- 

DEO eater ee ee eS Dec. 
How to select a play, AmMy G. Loomis Feb. 


Need a play? Write it! RutH Wun- 
PUT On LOM m ume Jace eek Feb. 

Play’s the thing, The, JaMrs R. CarL- 
ONL ae 2 ee ee Feb 

- Power of something inward, The, JAMES 
MOUSE 5 Ak SS a Feb 

Why use drama in Christian education? 
| NIA GAD MEORIIU Dep oes Ee Feb. 
With Christ in the Upper Room —-_-__ Jan. 

You will need to get organized, A. 
IAROVIER I ISNIGEH Doe ee Feb 

| Drama for large meetings, ALFRED R. Epy- 
ats) ENCES a Sa ee eee Feb 


| ea Louise, Who is my neighbor? Lae 
Driver, Tom F., The Christian use of 


‘DuvaLt, SyLvANUS M. and EvELYN MIL- 
us, A breakthrough in family life study Jan. 
DyBwaAbd, GUNNAR, Not all of one mold -_May 


Educational use of special days, PAUL 
HUGG) ly eS eS = ov 
\EDYVEAN, ALFRED R., Drama for large 
BEN CCMITCS een ee ee ee e 
/Etper, N. Cart, A new understanding of 
Bbleprosy, Memeteeec oe Sk es ept. 
Evaluate your work, D. CAMPBELL Wyc- 
| Veoh re 0 Ae ee eae ov. 
ceptional Persons 
Handicapped persons need help from 
tie: Tchrci ee eee ec. 
Juvenile delinquents need help from the 
Chutchis eee eee ee a eS ec 
Migratory workers peed help from the 
| CHU Che fee eee eee ec. 
New Bers of leprosy, A, N. 
m GARE) BEDER Wee een eee eo Sept. 
(ie Not all of one mold, GUNNAR DyBwaD May 
F 
amilies and world concerns, HELEN F 
BSOUTEARD youee eee en ae ee ay 
Families worship in church, WILLIAM H 
BEGENINE otc seep e eee ee eee ee Se ay 
Family crises and the church, Howarp 
_ J. CLINEBELL, epee ea ae May 
Family Life Education 
i Breakthrough in family life study, A, 
_ SyLvANus M. and EvetyN MILLIs 
Be OUVALY (aneeeee ae oe Jan 
- Community resources can be used, RICH- 
BRD E. Ibeneette 2 soe sce -- May 
- Families and world concerns, HELEN 
i If) SOUDMARD pe sae es a Sos May 
' Families worship in church, WILLIAM 
p hi) (GEN Nie eee ee a _--May 
) Family and the church, The -------- Dec 
Family crises and the church, Howarp 
[ Ciaweeenn, MRE Nee Peete sae ay 
_ How to work with families, FRANK P. 
(A IDL BRS SSS ees we eens ov 
More mothers are employed outside the 
HOME doc eee ee er ec. 


Not all of one mold, GUNNAR DyBwAD May 
Not everyone has a family 
Our ministry to families, JoHN CHARLES 


WYNN ----------------------------May 
Parents and teachers—the  first-string 
; team, -PRANKWn. FIDLER =--=—-> May 


Resources for the family life program ~-May 
Summer ways are changing, WILLIAM H. 


j CRIMI eee eee ee ar. 
Teach them to pray, JANET and HAROLD 
RG So A ee ees pr. 
_ This is where they live, Davin R. 
MACH Ieee a= ee eee esa ay 
What do you mean by “‘a Christian 
home’’? Donatp M. MAYNARD ----~ May 


You can’t help teaching religion, Ep- 
warD W. and ANNA LAauRA GEBHARD May 
Festival of religion and the arts, WALLACE 
B. Poteat and Earte R. RAMSDELL ---Dec. 
Fiprer, FRANK P. 
How to work with families 


Parents and teachers—the first-string 

Hoy brt tee See 324 ay 
Financing Christian education, CLINTON 
BHIENDERSON ee eee on ov. 


July-August 1961 


Month Page 
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16 


Month Page 

Fister, J. BLAINE 
Drama in teaching and witness ~______ Feb. 2 
pVousare: the Mian 2e ee Feb. 3 


Sane PRET EE et a Mar. 16 
Nae entiies for the family through books Oct. 24 


Art records history —_ B20) 

Within museum walls 22 _ 222, 18 
re one iB; 

[EO nial Sih eee ee ee ee ee Sept.—Jul 

For all children and youth ee eas = 16 


Four walls are enough, See E. KNorF Oct. 3 


GABLE, LEE J. and THORNTON, W. RAN- 

DOLPH, Books for Christian educators Oct. 22 
GEBHARD, EDwARD W. and ANNA LAuRA, 

You can’t help teaching religion 
GENNE, WILLIAM H. 

Families worship in church -~-------___ May 12 

Hopes and fears of Christmas, The -___Dec. 3 

Summer ways are changing Mar. 5 
GLASSCOCK, ELIZABETH Fe 


Summert! ath 


iss OULdOO ES MRT ieee kee! one) Soe ar. 13 
Good administrator, A, ALvA I. Cox, Sr. ae 4 
Gorpon, OLIvER B. 

omen dlenew oe seen Se oe aoe 15 

Free books for church reaching — 16 

Wentiresm Gown cA 222s 4 
Gospel and the off-beat generation, The, 

WIRE TAMSINIRIGE ANDY oe Sas al Jan. 4 
GREEN, IvAH, What’s that word? ~______ Jane 12 
H 
Have enough space, HAMLIN ToBrey ---_Nov. 14 
Hayward, Percy R., In appreciation of _-_Oct. 19 

HEINZ, Mamie W., Trained leaders for 

church) kindersartens) 50222522 uly 12 
HENDERSON, CLINTON, Financing Chris- 

Aan BIGAUGALION) cea een eee ov. 17 


Hitt, DorotHy LaCrorx, It can happen } 
in the junior class S 2 
Hopes and fears of Christmas, WILLIAM 
tte GENIN eee rts a eee ee Bb Dec.) 3 
How to select a play, Amy G. Loomis __Feb. 25 
How to work with families, FRANK P. 


POS RP Et ee ee eS ee ov. 13 
HowarbD, WILBuR K., What resources are 

Tee cdecn ee eee ee er ek Novy. 11 
Huey, Mary E., Junior high department 

worship: resomrces: soe Sept.—July 
Hunt, RoOLFE LANIER 

Poa Anon eens ee 3 


Mar 
Should we have an interfaith Bible? Oct. 2 
Huston, OrA JI., The program of the 
Church of the Brethren 


I discover Ronnie and the lab school, 
WANN: WUMNGI De eS June 18 


Indiana Plan for adult education, . The, 
Ee URNOMSO Nu cease Apr. 22 
Interdenominational day camping, ALICE 


LONG 


International Relations (see also Missionary 
Education and Voluntary Service) 


Connecticut youth look at the world, 


Bemurowie WHLEBR “le s55- 5-2 aa 7 
Families and world concerns, HELEN F. 

SOUMEHARD Mee = ee ee May 22 
Mission for world understanding, WIL- 

PIANO PERIGENS Vo EAs ee Oct. 8 


Seek peace and pursue it, KENNETH L. 
INSTR = ee ee eee Oct. 14 
This is where they live, Davin R. Mace May 4 

Interpreting Old Testament storie Sy 


BLOUISH] Bi RIVINIUS. 22--— 2220 Dec. 12 
It can happen away from home, EVELYN 

IM VANDRE gaa eee oe pret OU oe Mar. 8 
It can happen in the junior class, 

Dorothy LACRon Hiya = a Se Sept. 20 

J 

JORANSON, PuHiLip N., Six college pro- 

fessors and a congregation Ce Se es, an., -8 


Joy of the Lord, The, J. CarTER Swaim _ June 22 
Junior department worship resources, JEAN 
FIASIINIGS, ULOVE JOY | ja nese a= Sept.—July 
Junior high department worship resources, 
MARY. Bos UR Yate Sooo sa on ae Sept.—July 


K 
Kacawa, UMEKO, Young people give and 
ROCelve els Seen Sere ee oe une 7 
KEENEY, Marisa, We train teachers to 
use audio-visuals -------------------- Oct. 16 


Kemp, AGNES L., Leave all doors open --Oct. 12 
KETCHAM, JOHN BS Power io econ July 3 


Month Page 


KIRKLAND, WILLIAM, The gospel and the 


off-beat! generation 222222 we an. 
KNIGHT, A. ARGYLE, You will need to 

get organized eee ee BB eb. 20 
KNoFF, GERALD E. 

Rourwallswarevenoweh 220) oe eee 3 

Greetings—The Convention at the Gold- 

ene Sater ace oS— 58 eee lec. C2 

Wnderstand the objective ____f-2 i= | Nov. 3 
Korop, LEoN V., The Advent season in 

CUB CRUTCH WIRES eo Fete kc a AAG Ae Dee, 22 

L 

Lapp, ROBINSON G., A youth fellowship 

takes a work- SEED yet eet ore re eee 20 


LARUDEE, FAzz, The way of the godly eee S| 
LAURILA, HELEN M., Religious expression 


Enroumhukdance ghee oe Bat ct. 10 
Leaders, too, are persons, MILprED C. 
WNUIDBER see ee en ee OE SE Nov. 8 


Leadership Education (see also Administration) 


Council helps its church schools, A ~_-_-July 17 
I discover Ronnie and the lab school, 


WAYNE OURIGHTY (oe a-5 Se eae ee June 18 
Leadership education by television, Lots 
BSOZ IMMER MAN (a eee ee Apr. 17 
Trained leaders for church kindergar- 
tens, IMAMIE- Wi, EIRINZ, 22-25-22 2== uly 12 
We train teachers to use audio-visuals, 
IMIARTSASUINERNIEY? pom ue oe ee ct. 16 
Why is training needed? Etmer F. 
IANSEBY 5 Ges oo See ete eee ene, ov. 6 
Workshop on science and religion, A, 
DAVIDUL! \GCRAWERORD (foo ose os, ee et une 20 
Leadership education by television, Lots E. 
OLMRE RAIN | ys ree eee es Sete jones. ily 


LEAMON J. THOMAS, We made a film 

form VouthiaW coke cars eoe ee ee Sept. 14 
Leave all doors open, AGNES L. Kemp —--Oct. 12 
LEIGHTY, WAYNE, I discover Ronnie and 


the slabmschool eaeee oe eee eee eee ne June 18 
LENTZ, RICHARD E., Community resources 

Ganmubes wsed) ats. ~~ eee eee ay 20 
Let’s put the findings to work, EsTHER 

SAMATS: ss eae Se ora ee uly 7 
Let’s worship on Children’s Day, Jet E. 

PRURNER lL hos SS aeee SORES t7 ee SUS pr. 24 
LOBINGIER, JOHN L., Recognition and 

DLOMOtOnies oan eee Se eS ee Nov. 18 
Lone, Atice H., Interdenominational day 

Camping. sen =e 3 2 ee es are 


Loomis, Amy G., How ‘to select a play _-Feb. 25 


Love, RutTH WINFIELD, Need a play? 

IWAEU It Se a se Se eS Feb. 18 
Lovejoy, JEAN HastINGs, Junior depart- 

ment worship resources ~--------~_- Sept.—July 

M 

McApow, Lewis H., Use books in Chris- 

Van eduCatlOns See te eae ee Oct. 20 
MCCLELLAN, GRAYDON E., ‘‘Second ca- 

reers’’ in church occupations aes S July 22 
Mace, Davin R., This is where they live __May 4 
MAxweELL, Douctas D., The Christian 

Drama Council of Canada _--_---_--_- Feb. 24 
MAXWELL, KENNETH L., Seek peace and 

faybGIVeL. The eae ee a lt Se | Oct. 14 
Maynard, Donatp M., What do you 

mean by ‘“‘a Christian home’? _-----_- May 6 


MerTze, MaseL, Use resource leaders ----Nov. 9 
Mission for world understanding, W1L- 
LIAM A. PERKINS 


Missionary Education (see also International 
Relations) 


Curriculum takes shape in Africa, A, 
NELSON CHAPPEL 

“Rapid social change’’ in the Americas, 
NVILETANN G2 WALZ ERY ees eee 8S July 18 

Who is my neighbor? Loutse Drew --Jan. 14 


N 
Need a play? Write it! RuTH WIN- 
MERCO, CL OVUN to e= eee ae ea aoe eet Feb. 18 
New books for church and home (Fea- 
ture Section) (Listed under Books) ----Oct. 20 
New understanding of leprosy, A, N. 


CARIGEELDERY ae ee eee oat SE ee =Septey iz 
Nortu, BarparaA, Workers plan together _Nov. 7 
Not all of one mold, GUNNAR DyBwap —_May 16 


O, P, Q 

Our ministry to families, JOHN CHARLES 

Vihosin eee Se aa ae ee Bee May 8 
Parents and teachers—the first-string team, 

PRAM F. RIDLER So — a one May 18 
PERKINS, WILLIAM A., Mission for world 

HANA @RSEACI LO Ose a es ee Oct. 8 
PHILLIPS, JOHN W., Thursday night is 

Claist di i Cael Meese See a a ee oe Mar. 18 
PickarpD, H. E., and Tororo, Lora, Sum- 

mer—our busy RAGES Reco ses se eee Mar. 6 


Pioneer Roundup Week, IMOGENE BENNETT Apr. 19 
Plan now for vacation church school, 
Jessiz B. CARLSON 


Month Page 


Plan your program in light of the facts 
(Feature Section) 
Play’s the thing, The, 
SON 5602 oe eee Feb. 9 
PoTEAT, WALLACE B. and RAMSDELL, 
EarLE R., A festival of religion and the 
Pap eee ee ee ee Oe Seo Dec. 20 


Power, JOHN B. KETCHAM -----~-------- July 3 
Power of something era The, JAMES 

H. WARREN —20 322. ee _--Feb. 14 
Prayers for home and family ~--~----~--- May 3 
PricE, PAuL, Educational use of special 

days ee ee ee Nov. 15 
Primary department worship resources, 

MARTHA ELLIOTT DEICHLER ~~~----- Sept.—July 


Principles of recruiting, LOREN WALTERS Nov. 5 
PRITCHARD, J. CARSON, The day the vaca- 

tion church school fell in _---_----___ June 16 
Program of the Church of the Brethren, 

The, ‘Ora JT. BUSTON) “so82220 esses June 11 
Program of the United Church of Christ, 

The; Gari-cAz BADE S= Seb tate ewes eee June 9 
Quadrennial Convention, The: The Divi- 

sion Assembly, ALCWYN LLoyD Roserts Mar. 20 


Questions junior highs ask, CiypE H. 

REID ~os-5—os ase eee pea eee Dec. 14 
Quist, GLapys, What the heavens are tell- 

ING Lo ee ee ee Serene June 3 


RAMSDELL, EARLE R. and Poreat, WAL- 
LACE B., A festival of religion and the 


4 6 Sots ee eee. Bek eee ee Dec. 20 
“Rapid social change’’ in the Americas, 
WHELIAM Gi NWALZER; Gos See SE ee os July 18 
Recognition and promotion, JOHN L 
LOBINGIER. ( <0 2ce2 Se ee a ee ee ov. 18 
Records and _ reports—educational tools, 
LOREN? WATERS) ete Bo Noy. 16 
Rep, Crype H., Questions junior highs 
aSkiy See ae a ee ee eee Dec. 14 
Religious expression through dance, HELEN 
M.. LAURILA wise ee oc Oct. 10 
Resources for the family life program -___May 24 
Retired men are active men, ROYALD V. 
CALDWELL 3 2 See ee: ee A Jan. 24 
Rice, RicHarp H. and SELLERS, JAMES 
E., What do teen-agers read? __-______ Oct 6 
RISSER, ArTHUR C., Building and equip- 
Hiént for sdramawees ee ee eek ee Feb. 22 
Rivinius, Etoutse B., Interpreting Old 
Testament stories .----__-____________ Dec. 12 
RosBerts, ALcwyN Lioyp, The Quad- 
rerinial Convention: the Division Assem- 
bly: .<e3 ees ae Mar. 20 
Ss 
“Second careers’’ in church occupations, 
GRAYDON) ESSMCCURrEPAN aan eee oe = July 22 
Seek peace and pursue it, KENNETH L. 
MAXWELL See eS oe es Oct. 14 
SELLERS, JAMES E. and Rice, RICHARD 
He What do teen- sagers téad? Jee -= = Oct. 6 
Senior highs tour church agencies, IMo- 
GENE .BENNEET: Gaceee sb eee Ss Mar. 10 
SHAVER, Erwin L., What ‘‘weekday’’ prac- 
tices. .arellecal2n = ee 7 ae eS Mar. 22 
Siks, GERALDINE B., Children learn 
through dramatic "activity eek 25 oe 2 ot ae, Feb. 16 
Six college professors and a congregation, 
PHILIP: «-N. (JORANSON: | == ose ie Jan. 8 
SOUTHARD, HELEN F., Families and world 
CONCEINS © Gos a eeomee tes Sa eee at May 22 
Special Observances 
Advent season in our church, The, 
LEGN* cV;,. | ROROD yas 3 524 ee ee Dec. 11 
Children’s service for Good Friday, A, 
HELENE (NG SUITER: soso c oe eee Jan. 22 
Educational use of special days, PAUL 
RIGH)) See eee eee Nov. 15 
Festival of religion and the arts, WAL- 
LACE B. Poteat and Earte R. Rams- 
pie) Se ee ee es Dec. 20 
Let's worship on Children’s Day, Jet 
B.. SLURNER Rac eoses eee aoe Apr. 24 
STAMATS, EsTHER, Let’s put the findings 
tO} Work) - 22S ae ee July 7 


a pecarr ore church membership, 
etc.—See Feature Section, Plan Your 
Program in Light of the Pacts. eee Dec. 4 

Stewardship—a way of life, GLEE YopER July 14 

STOERKER, C. FREDERICK, The Church's 


+ peace: COMPS) een ne eee eee une 4 
SToKEs, OLtviA PEARL, Contributions of 

the professional ‘staff —__S2"_ 2-2 ov. 20 
Suirer, HELENE M., A children’s service 

for Good: Friday .23e See Jan. 22 
Summer—our busy season, LoLA Tororo 

and. Hl. EY PickARD) 222 —- eee Mar. 6 
Summer ways are changing, WILLIAM H. 

GENNE? os. -2 ee ee Mar. 5 
Summertime Christian education (Feature 

SECHOA)) 90 ee ee ee ar. 4 


Summertime is ‘‘outdoors’’ time, 
BEreet. GUASSCOCK: ene eee Mar. 13 
Swaim, J. CARTER 
At-one-ment 5 ee 
Joy’ of ‘the Lord, The-2--. ae June 22 
What and where is heaven? ~-_---__ Sept. 23 
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Month Page 

“You ‘shall! be tholy:? =o oo-eeoe a OCta LS 
Sweet, HerMAN J., Why good grouping 

iS > aMpottane, ee Se eee Nov. 12 


TAYLOR, MARGARET Fisk, Creative Move- 
ment in the Christian education of 
children (Feature Section) 

Teach them to pray, JANET and HAROLD 


E. Craw 
Teacher and Administrator Work Together 
(Special Issue) Ni 


Teaching Methods (see Adult Work, Children’s 
Work and Youth Work) 
There’s more time—use it! WINONA 
ARRICK: “G@AYVAN | 220 oC8 oe ee Noy. 10 
This is where they live, Davin R. Mace --May 4 
THOMSON, Kay, The Indiana Plan for 


adult) education: 3.02225 023 see Apr. 22 
THORNTON, W. RANDOLPH, and GABLE, 

Lee J., Books for Christian educa- 

1098. ao ee ee ee Oct. 22 
THORNTON, W. RANDOLPH, Resources to 

help: "youl Shee S28 ee ee ov. 21 
Thakadar night is church night, JOHN W. 

PHICLIPST 2 3-)5 Bein 5 ae ee Mar. 18 
TosBey, HAMLIN, Have enough space -.-_Noy. 14 
Tororo, Lota and Pickarp, H. E., 


Summer—our busy season ~------_--__ Mar. 6 


Trained leaders for church kindergartens, 


MAMIz. WW. THEINZD BS so5 kei Dele aet uly 12 
TuLty, Mary A., Why use drama in 

Christian education? __--_---------___ Feb. 6 
TurNER, Jet E., Let’s worship on Chil- 

dren's {Day. = eee Apr. 24 

U 44 = 

Understand the objective, GERALD E. 

NOPE) Socio ea eee ae a ee Nov. 3 
Use books in Christian education, Lewis 

Hie: * MCADOW "2 Sees tree es ee Oct. 20 


Use resource leaders, MABEL MeETZzE ----Nov. 9 


Vv 
Vacation Church Schools 
Come along, OLIveER B. GORDON _-_~- Mar. 15 
Dey. se vacation church school fell in, 
J. CarRsON PRITCHARD ~_-~---_ June 16 
Plan Fee for vacation church school, 
Jessiz_ B. CARLSON ee Dec. 18 
Summertime is ‘‘outdoors’’ time, ELIza- 
BETH H- \GmASSCOCK 2-2 == 32 es Mar. 13 


Venture in doing, A, OLIvER B. GORDON Oct. 4 
VICTORIA, VESTA, Chiirch sponsors a hot- 
rod; clubs Ai See POE, sk July 10 


Voluntary Service (Feature Section) 


Church’s “‘peace corps,’’ The, C. FRED- 
ERICK STOERKER 
Program of the Church of the Brethren, 


The, (ORA® 1.) HUSTON (2252 ee June 11 
Program of the United Church of Christ, 

The; (GART. VAs (BADE: S822 - 2S eee June 9 
Where to get information ~----------~ June 13 
Young people give and receive, UMEKO 

KAGAWA &- Seco oe ecuee sea ee se eee June 7 

Ww 

WALTERS, LOREN, 

Principles Of, Drecruiting* 2-225 sen en Nov. 

Records and reposts educational tools _Nov. 16 
WaLzer, WILLIAM C., “Rapid social 

change’’ int the? Americas’ 2.02. tee July 18 
WARREN, JAMES H., The power of some- 

thing lavard ‘oat SNORE eo eb. 14 


Way of the godly. The, FAZE LARUDEE. “Sept. 3 


We made film for Youth Week, 

THOMAS LEAMON Cases sees Sept. 14 
We train teachers to use audio-visuals, 

MARISA " KEENEY: oooceeccpeesenceseee= Oct. 16 


Weekday Religious Education (see also Chil- 
dren's Work) 


What ‘‘weekday’’ practices are legal? 
ERWIN'L. SHAVER 2252202 --- Magy 
Why weekday religious education 
CHARLES (Bi CHAFFER) oo =o enon oes Dec. 22 
WELKER, EpirH F., Connecticut youth 
looktatethe world aes eee ee Jan) iF 
What and where is heaven? J. CARTER 
gd) 2 2 a aS Se ee Sept. 23 
What do teen-agers read? RICHARD H 
Rice and JAMEs E. SELLERS oe! See Ss Oct. 6 
What do you mean by ‘‘a Christian 
home’’? DONALD M. MAYNARD ------ May 6 
What happened at the Conference, JOHN 
Mal Ces) cy arome toe teres Senet ny ee July 4 
What resources are needed? Wui_Bur K. 
De Co) 1 ernie aaa) ave Aen eee Nov. 11 
What the heavens are telling, GLApys 
OUST GS Ne ee ee June 3 
What ‘‘weekday’’ practices are legal? 
ERIN) Lo SRAVER Se sete deers Mar. 22 


“Whatever you do. .’” LILLIAN WILLIAMS Nov. C2 


What's that word? IvAH GREEN --~-----~ Jan. 
Where stars are seen by day, ELMER F. 
AANSURY 22525250 + 23 oe = ee Apr. | 


White House Conference on Aging (Featui 
Section) 
Let’s put the findings to work, EsTHER 
SYAMATS ~...-——-. 5-5 oe u 
What happened at the 
JoHN W. Cook. ...--.-</ =a July 


White House Conference on Children and 
Youth (Feature Section) R. L. Hunt, Mar 
E. VENABLE, WILLIAM R. GENNE 


Recommendations, The ~~-----~------ Sept. 
This. kind of world ~-=500.- eee Sept. 
What can the church do? ~-------- Sept. 1 
Who is my neighbor? Louise Drew ----Jan. 1 
Why good grouping is important, HERMAN 
J. SWBET) 22-2202 5-.s2 5S Nov. 1 
Why is training needed? Ermer F. AN \ 
SLEY - 222-085 be ee 
Why use drama in Christian education? 
Mary. A... TULLY). 2-4 2S Se ree Feb. 
Why weekday religious education? CHARLES 
EB. CHARFBE —22-—..2<_=<- let Dec. 2 
WIDBER, Mitprep C., Leaders, too, are 
persof$, —.s-..2_ 3-1. Nov. 
WILLIAMS, LILLIAN 
Voluntary service with migrant farm la- rd 
borers. is.==-.—5_ Le June | 
‘Whatever you do!. + %” Je .2Sssaeee Nov. € 
WILson, GEORGE M., Adults study in 
Palo Alto -=-+-~--=- 4255S SSS Sept. a2 
With Christ in the Upper Room —-------~ Jan. 16 


Within museum walls, Imo RuYLE Foster Sept. 2 


Work- Camps (See Youth Work and Voluntary 
Service) 


Workers plan together, BARBARA NortH Nov. 7 
Workshop on science and religion, A, 


Davin L. GRAWRFORD ~22 2 ese ees June 20 
Worship 
Families worship in church, WILLIAM H. 

GENNE) 2+—-=s02- 552s eee ee May 12 
Prayers for home and family ~-------- May 3 
Religious expression through dance, 

HELEN M. LauRILA —---—----S22352-= Oct. 1¢ 
Teach them to pray, JANET and HAROLD 

EB. CRAW —_-=2-- ee Apr. 12 


Worship resources for primary, junior, 
junior high, and young people’s de- 
partments ——~—~_—-__----~-------=- each issu 
You can’t help teaching religion, Ep- 
warp W. and ANNA LAURA GEBHARD May 14 
Wyckorr, D. CAMPBELL, Evaluate your 
Works Luin. o8iS So Nov. 15 
WYNN, JOHN CHARLES, Our ministry to 


families © .o2--=i5-2---5——- oe May §& 
6 7 
Yoper, GLEE, Stewardship—a way of : 
life ) 2-2-5 ae ee July 1: 
You are the man, J. BLAINE FISTER —---Feb. ° 
You can’t help teaching religion, eae er 
W. and ANNA LAURA GEBHARD ~~~--~- y 1 


“You shall be holy,’’ J. Carter SwAIM oe 1s 


You will need to get organized, 
ARGYLE’ KNIGHT —~=---— eee Feb. 2( 
Young people give and receive, UMEKO 
KAGAWA .--~s~ bo s--- see June * 


Youth Work (see also Voluntary Service) — 


Church sponsors a hot-rod club, A, 

VESTA “VICTORIA 2-35225525se> eee July 1 
Connecticut youth look at the world, 

Eoirn F.) WELKER) =---= 2 Sooo Jeu: 
For all children and youth, VIRGIL 

B. FosTark lil cS See ar. 1 
Gospel and the off-beat generation, ~The, 

WILLIAM KIRKLAND ---------- eit,” hae 
Tt can pees away from home, EVELYN 

M. ANDRE} .--.<2-25- 5 fod 
Junior high department worship re- 

sources, Mary E, Hugy ---------- —Jul 
Mission for world understanding, WIL- 

LIAM A. PERKINS .225--. eee Oct. | 
Pioneer Roundup Week, IMOGENE BEN- 

NETT | .nec—3— a5 ct ocean gel 
Questions junior highs ask, CLypE H. 

Rep 3350S eee eee Dec. 1: 
Senior highs tour church agencies, Imo- 

GENB BENNETT .---~----— one Ei 
Thursday night is church night, JoHN 

W. PHILLIS 2-2 eee Mar. 1 
Venture in doing, A, OLIveR B. Gor- 

DON. (22522222255 Oct. « 
We made a film for Youth Week, J. 

THOMAS LEAMON —22=-=355-222eeee Sept. 1 
What do teen-agers read? RICHARD H. 

Rice and JAMES E. SELLERS, ~------- et. 
White House Conference on Children and 

Youth (Feature Section) --------- Sept. 4-1) 


Young people’s departments worship re- 


sources, CLARICE M. BowMAN ---Sept.—Jul 
Youth fellowship takes a work-trip, A, 

ROBINSON. G. LAPP. ~~. eee if. ia 
ZIMMERMAN, Lots E., Leadership educa- 

tion by television’ 225.52. see Fg 
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THESE BOOKS AND STUDY RESOURCES ARE 
AVAILABLE AT YOUR DENOMINATIONAL BOOKSTORE 
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You, too, can excel in Bible Knowledge 
When you use the best Commentary 


oday, over one million volumes of THE INTERPRE- 

| _ TER’S BIBLE are in use throughout the country. Among 
its Owners are our most capable leaders—men and women 
responsible for teaching the Bible to others. You can share in 
the knowledge of these scholars when you own Christendom’s 


most comprehensive Bible commentary. Here are twelve volumes 
containing lucid translations of every aspect of the Scriptures, 


with interpretations to-help apply its meaning to meet the © 


needs of people today. 

The combined research and knowledge of 146 qualified 
scholars and ministers have gone into the compilation of THE 
INTERPRETER’S BIBLE to insure these outstanding features: 


* The text in King James and Revised Standard Version in 
parallel columns 


* The Exegesis which makes clear the meaning of the text 
to even the most casual reader 


¢ The Exposition to help you apply the scriptural truths to 
the needs of people today 


* Introduction to each biblical book 


* More than 700 pages of General Articles on the Bible as 
a whole and on each Testament 


* Outline maps—a valuable asset to your study 

* A total of 142 pages of indexes 

A handsome addition to any library, each volume of the 12- 
volume INTERPRETER’S BIBLE is bound in dark blue cloth 


binding, stamped in red, black and genuine gold; each 
measures 7 x 101% inches. 


Order now from your bookstore 


Abingdon Press Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


nterpreter’s Bibl 


Vol. I. General and Old Testament Articles; Genesis; Ex- 
odus ; : 

Vol. II. Leviticus; Numbers; Deuteronomy; Joshua; Judges; 
Ruth; Samuel 

Vol. III. Kings; Chronicles; Ezra; Nehemiah; Esther; Job 

Vol. IV. Psalms; Proverbs 

Vol. V. Ecclesiastes: Song of Solomon; Isaiah; Jeremiah 

Vol. VI. Lamentations; Ezekial; Daniel; Twelve Prophets 


Vol. VII. General Articles on the New Testament: Matthew; 
Mark 


Vol. VIII. Luke; John 
Vol. IX. Acts; Romans 
Vol. X. Corinthians; Galatians; Ephesians 


Vol. XI. Philippians; Colossians; Thessalonians; Timothy; 
Titus; Philemon; Hebrews 


Vol. XII. James; Peter; John; Jude; Revelation; Complete 
indexes for all twelve volumes : 


s 


Also the THOUGHTFUL AND ENDURING GIFT Py 


. . to Church and Church School Libraries and Teachers, 
to honor the living—as memorials to the departed 


. to college and seminary graduates in the Spring. 


‘ 


